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I AM overwhelmed with astonishment 
that a Chicago judge should have given 
a verdict in favor of Mr. Samuel Eberly 
Gross in the case of Gross vs. Rostand. 
Mr. Gross’s claim that Rostand took 
the idea of his drama ‘‘Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’’ from his play, ‘‘The Merchant 


” 


Prince of Cornville,’’ seems too absurd 
for serious consideration. Cyrano de 
Bergerac was a real man, who lived in 
France in the seventeenth century. 
He was well known as an author, and 
his complete works were published in 
1741. The story of his life was much 
as Rostand has written it in his play. 
When Rostand had all the material at 
his fingers’ ends, why he should have 
taken it from ‘The Merchant Prince of 
Cornville,’’ passes belief. As for the 
workmanship of the two plays, one 
might as well compare Sappho with 
‘‘A Sweet Singer of Michigan.’’ It 
is humiliating to think that an Ameri- 
can judge could have given such a 
verdict. 


ez 


Why should Judge Kohlsaat think 
that Rostand stole his idea from Mr. 
Gross any more than that Mr. Gross 
got his idea from the original Cyrano? 
Mr. Gross is reported to have said 


that he is going to have his case tried 
in England and in France. I am 
afraid he will not be so successful in 
either country as he has been in 
Chicago. 
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Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote is out with 
a new novel called ‘‘The Desert and 
the Sown.” The scenes shift between 
the military posts of the far West 
and the Dutch farming country near 
Newburg, on the Hudson. Mrs. Foote 
knows these regions well. She was 
born and lived all her girlhood years 
at Milton, on the Hudson, which is not 
very far from Newburg, and she has 
spent her married life in the far West. 
Mrs. Foote is now in the East,—or she 
was at the time of the writing of this 
paragraph,— visiting friends in New 
York and Boston, in which latter city 
she has a son and daughter in college. 
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The Memorial to the late Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore is an assured success. One 
who was a personal friend of Mr. Black- 
more during the novelist’s lifetime, 
Mr. Albert H. Whitin, of Whitinsville, 
Mass., has very kindly undertaken to 
bring the proposed Memorial to the 
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notice of admirers of Mr. Blackmore’s 
writings in America, as far as possible. 
Subscriptions may be addressed to him. 


The Hon. Thomas Watson, who has 
been devoting his leisure time to writ- 
ing books on French history, does not 
look at all as I imagined he did after 
reading his ‘‘ History of France’’ and 
‘“‘Life of Napoleon.’” He looks the 
typical Southern Congressman in this 
portrait and not at all the sensational 
historian. 
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Before this number of THE CRITIC 
is on the news-stands, Mr. Thomas 
Nast will be filling his new post, that 





THE HON. THOMAS WATSON 





of U. S. Consul-General at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. Mr. Nast has done effective 
work for his country as a cartoonist 
and it was time that he received some 
acknowledgment for it. Not even 
the New York 7imes did more telling 
work against the Tweed ring than did 
Mr. Nast with his cartoons in Harper's 
Weekly. 
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Mr. Francis W. Halsey, in his recent 
book, ‘‘Our Literary Deluge and Some 
of its Deeper Waters,”’ says in respect 
of fashions in collecting: 


It is not so very many years since it was true 
that several of the highest prices paid in the coun- 
try were secured for what are called extra-illustrated 
books, in which hundreds of plates, many of them 
rare and costly, had beeninserted. But this sort of 
book embellishment has gone into deserved decline. 
It is a fashion true book-lovers are glad to see go 
out. In order to make these books, it was necessary 
to mutilate, or destroy altogether, many other 
books. It was a barbarous custom, unworthy of 
any one who truly loved books. For a copy of 
Irving’s ‘‘ Washington,” extended in this manner to 
ten volumes, with 1100 plates, the sum of $2000 
was paid in 1886. The same work would now sell 
for less. Francis’s ‘‘ Old New York” once sold for 
even more; but this book had 2500 plates inserted. 
In the auction room to-day it would awaken mod- 
erate interest. Collectors who brought these books 
together were in truth vandals, or rather they were 
like the early popes and princes of Italy, by whom, 
and not by the Vandals, were destroyed the archi- 
tectural monuments of Rome. 


The expressions ‘‘barbarous cus- 
tom’’ and ‘‘vandals’’ show that Mr. 
Halsey has not arrived at the whole 
truth in the matter of extra-illus- 
tration. It is true that valuable 
books have been destroyed for their 
plates, but they are comparatively 
few in number. Many books would 
be merely waste-paper as far as. 
textual value is concerned were it not 
for their plates. Many books are 
printed for the sake of the plates; and 
again, many books are issued with 
separate impressions of the plates for 
the sole purpose of extra-illustration, 
—e. g., Knight’s and Lodge’s portraits. 
_Furthermore, as every bibliophile 
knows, a book without a title-page, no 
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MR. THOMAS NAST, RECENTLY APPOINTED U. S. CONSUL- 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 


matter how valuable it may be when 
perfect, is practically useless from the 
bibliographical point of view unless a 
title can be found in some other copy 
and inserted. How many such books 
the old garrets of our fathers must have 
housed—books perhaps full of engrav- 
ings which were extracted, not by the 
hands of vandals, but by lovers of 
prints who saw a better use for them 
as illustrations in other books. 


As for the present value of extra- 
illustrated books that once brought a 
good price, the Menzies copy of Irv- 
ing’s ‘* Life of Washington,”’ which sold 
in 1875 for $4080, is one of a number 
of books towards which collectors have 
looked for the last decade with the hope 
that they might again come into the 
market even at a big advance in price. 
Francis’s ‘‘Old New York,” which sold 
in the Arnold collection in 1879 for 
$2070, instead of *‘awakening moderate 
‘interest’’ in the auction-room now, 
would easily command two or_ three 
times that sum. 


The fact that many of the extra- 
illustrated books *‘made to order”’ for 
the late Augustin Daly sold for much 
less than their reputed cost is a super- 
ficial criticism on the value of this class 
of book. Asa matter of fact, practi- 
cally every book of this nature in the 
Daly collection brought a considerable 
advance on the price paid by Mr. Daly, 
and some have been resold since for a 
still further advance. One remarkable 
example was the copy of Spence’s 
**Anecdotes.’” Copies of the *New 
York booksellers’ catalogue where it is 
offered for $1000 are easily accessible, 
and it may be supposed that Mr. Daly 
did not pay more than the advertised 
price; yet the book was purchased by 
another New York dealer at the Daly 
sale for $3800. This is: only one of 
several instances that might be quoted 
as proof. 


- 2 
In England the quotations of extra- 


illustrated books during recent years 
have gone beyond all precedent. One 
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book for which a London agent advised 
his American client to send a bid of 
$1250 brought three times that sum 
within afew months. Are these books 
belittled by novices, or do they. bring 
more than they are worth? 


the palmy days of the drama, for cer- 
tainly the days that gave us the elder 
Sothern, Charles Matthews, Charles 
Fechter, Edwin Booth, Tommaso Sal- 
vini, and Adelaide Neilson were palmy 
days. 
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Purdy, Boston 


MR. HENRY AUSTIN CLAPP 


Mr. Henry Austin Clapp, the well- 
known dramatic critic of Boston, is a 
typical Bostonian in appearance. With 
the possible exception of Mr. William 
Winter, there is no dramatic critic bet- 
ter known outside of his own city than 
Mr. Clapp. His volume of reminis- 
cences, just published by Messrs, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is a delight- 
ful book. It is a pleasure to read of 


There is no doubt that Mary 
McLane, whose ‘‘story”’ was recently 
published by Messrs. H. S. Stone & 
Co., is a real person. I have made 
inquiries in Butte, Mont., where Miss 
McLane lives, and find that she is all 
that she paints herself. My corre- 
spondent writes: ‘“‘She is nineteen 
years old and is as peculiar as her book. 
Two years ago she boasted that she 
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ch’io ebbi il mio Dottore udito 
Nomar le donne antiche e i 
; : cavalieri, 
Pieta mi vinse, e fui quasi smar- 
rito. 


Poi cominciai: “‘Poeta, volentieri 
Parlerei a que’ duo, che insieme vanno, 
E paion si al vento esser leggieri.” 
SAMPLE PAGE OF ‘PAULO AND FRANCESCA”’ 
(Designed and lettered by Mr. Ralph Fletcher Seymour) 


was a liar and a thief. She seems to 
delight in saying such things. She was 
graduated from our High School a year 
ago. A few days ago Mrs. Johnson (a 
cousin of Senator Clark) invited several 
of the society women of Butte to meet 
her. She insulted us one and all. I 
thought it was for notoriety and on ac- 
count of her book until her teachers 
and her schoolmates told me of her 
peculiarities (to put it mildly) and her 
talk in school. My own opinion is that 
she is a subject for the reform school or 
the insane asylum, and the less noto- 
riety given her book the better.’’ 


22 


Miss Frances McElrath, whose first 
novel, ‘‘The Rustler,’’ has attracted 
instant attention, is a young woman 
who has spent the greater part of her 
life in the West on cattle ranches and 
at army posts, and it is of this life that 
she has written in her novel. The 
book is crude, it is melodramatic, it is 
over-sentimental in parts—but it has 
vitality. I understand that it was 
written in a hurry, the author wanting 
to finish it before her departure for 
Europe, and the proof-sheets were read 


while travelling from one city to an- 
other. If there had been a little more 
care in the writing and editing of the 
story, it would have been a more nota- 
ble performance; but as it is, it gives 
promise of betterthingstocome. Miss 
McElrath had written a number of short 
stories before publishing her novel, 
some of them being prize-winners in 
literary contests. ‘‘The Rustler’’ was 
accepted at once by the first publisher 
the manuscript was offered to. Miss 
McElrath’s father was an editor and 
writer, and it is probably from him that 
she inherits her gifts with the pen. 


Some of the most interesting features 
of the ‘‘ Civil War and Reconstruction,” 
by Prof. John W. Burgess, the Dean 
of the Columbia University School of 
Political Science, are partially explained 
by the experiences of his early life. He 
was born and brought up in Tennes- 
see, where he was also a Union soldier 
and a student; but he was graduated 
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from Amherst College 
in 1867. Not long after 
admission to the bar in 
Massachusetts he pass- 
ed two years studying 
history and public law in 
Goettingen and Leipsic, 
where he was deeply 
impressed. by German 
thought and methods. 
His associations with 
sturdy Tennessee Union- 
ists in his youth has en- 
abled him to understand 
the Southerners without 
sharing any of their 
theories of slavery and 
decentralization. A 
Northerner and a Re- 
publican by second nat- 
ure, the lingering influ- 
ences of his early years 
have prevented him 
from sympathizing with 
Northern radicalism and 
have made him one of 
the most vigorous and 
effective political free 
thinkers among all our 
men in academic life. 
Intellectually, he com- 
bines the best qualities 
of the profound scholar 
and of the liberal-mind- 
ed man of the world. His writings 
are much like what one would ex- 
pect from the joint labor of an ex- 
tremely logical lawyer and a dreamy 
philosopher with intense convictions. 
His analyses of the characters of Lin- 
coln, Douglas, and Jefferson Davis have 
never been equalled. Elsewhere, al- 
most everywhere, in this history, . he 
gives us new thoughts on subjects that 
were supposed to be worn threadbare. 


2 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Czsar and 
Cleopatra,’’ which Richard Mansfield 
was expected to produce, but did not, 
has been given its first presentation in 
Chicago,— not a public presentation, 
but a private one by Miss Anna 
Morgan’s pupils before a select audi- 
ence largely composed of the literary 
and artistic people of the town. 





MR. G@. BERNARD SHAW AND MISS ANNA MORGAN 
(From a snap-shot taken by Mrs. Shaw at Hazelmere) 


It is not the first time Miss Morgan’s 
pupils have played in a Shaw piece. 
A year or two ago, when Mr. William 
Archer was travelling through the 
country to study American matters 
dramatic, they gave a remarkable in- 
terpretation of ‘‘Candida.’’ That, too, 
had to be limited in scope for fear of 
jeopardizing the author’s rights, but 
Mr. Archer’s report of it was sufficient 
to make Mr. Shaw grant special per- 
mission to Miss Morgan to put on 
**Czsar and Cleopatra.”’ Later, when 
she went to England, the author talked 
it over with her in his own home at 
Hazelmere, the little English village 
where Dr. Conan Doyle and many 
other literary lights are near neighbors. 
Mrs. Shaw snapped a kodak at her 
husband and their guest as they stood 
talking on the lawn in front of the sub- 
stantial brick cottage. 
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If ever this extraordinary piece does 
reach New York, there is entertainment 
in store for those who relish Mr. Shaw’s 
audacious whimsicalities. What an 
original Czsar he has conceived, the 
genial world-wearied man! What an 
original Cleopatra, the kittenish flirt, 
the clever, impulsive, impressionable, 
amusing little creature! Mrs. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Fiske, or Mrs. Potter ought 
to undertake her, since apparently her 
overshadowing interest has led Mr. 
Mansfield to drop Cesar. Mr. Mans- 
field at his own request heard one of 
the rehearsals of ‘‘Casar and Cleo- 
patra”’ some time ago, without cos- 
tumes or scenery, when a clever little 
girl in a golf skirt with a blond braid 
down her back played royal Egypt and 
some parts had to be merely read. 
Even so it was enjoyable, and though 
Mr. Mansfield weakened the caste by 
promptly engaging one of the young 
actors for his own company, there is 
not a dull moment init. No playright 
has laughed convention out of court 
more successfully than ‘‘G. B. S.”’ 


Miss Morgan’s young people, by the 
way, have presented Rostand’s ‘‘ Ro- 
mantics’’ and Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Intru- 
der’’; they have boldly plumbed the 
depths of Ibsen; they have played 
Stephen Phillips’s poetic drama; they 
have tried the airy persiflage of Henry 
Fuller’s parodies, and spoken Edith 
Wharton’s subtle finished dialogue. 
The astonishing thing is that they have 
done all these well. Or perhaps the 
plays selected had power enough to 
carry the actors. At all events the 
performances are looked forward to as 
a unique feature of the Chicago season. 
To an extent they take the place of a 
Théatre Libre, in affording opportuni- 
ties to hear the literary dramas that no 
manager ventures to produce. 
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Messrs. Arthur Upson and George 
Norton Northrop have written a vol- 
ume of poems together, as Mr. Bliss 
Carman and Mr. Richard Hovey wrote 
together some years ago. The book 
is beautifully printed by Edmund D. 
Brooks, of Minneapolis, and is dedi- 
cated to the members of the Samovar 
Club. Inthe index we have the initials 
of the poets alongside their poems. 
They are not great poets, but they have 
written graceful verse, and as they are 
apparently young men they will prob- 
ably do more and better work before 
they have done. They are working 
in the right direction, and deserve en- 
couragement. 

7 1 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are 
planning the publication, in two vol- 
umes, of an ‘‘Anthology of Russian 
Literature,’’ by Prof. Leo Wiener. It 
is a curious fact that though Russian 
literature has come to be of permanent 
interest to the English-speaking world, 
there is not as yet in existence a com- 
prehensive history of that subject which 
pays equal attention to all the periods 
from the ninth century to the present 
time. This anthology, I understand, 
will give extracts, but more often com- 


‘plete productions, from all writers who 


have had an important part in the de- 
velopment of Russian letters from the 
earliest times up tothe present. These 
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extracts willbe. accompanied by bio- 
graphical and such critical and textual 
notes as will make each author com- 
prehensible without. reference to any 
other work. The introduction will 
be a résumé of the whole history 





versity, this being the only Chair of 
the kind in America. He has published 
extensively in the philological periodi- 
cals of America, England, Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, and has furnished 
a number of literary and critical essays 


MIKHAEL LOMONOSOV, THE FOUNDER OF MODERN 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


of Russian literature, and will contain 
everything necessary to serve as a thor- 
ough guide to that study, from the 
historical, critical, and bibliographical 
standpoints. 

Prof. Leo Wiener is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Slavic languages in Harvard Uni- 


to American periodicals. He is the 
first to have given anthologies in Eng- 
lish of the minor Slavic languages, — 
Servian, Croatian, Slovenian, Bohe- 
mian, Slovak, and _ Little-Russian. 
Among other things, he is author of 
the ‘‘History of Yiddish Literature” 
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and translator of ‘‘Songs from the 
Ghetto.”’ 


2 


The mother of the late Lorimer 
Stoddard has gathered together and 
printed a small volume of verses by her 
son. In a prefatory word she says that 
‘the lightly regarded them.”’ He need 
not have done so. Here is ‘An Old 
Good-bye’”’ that many a better known 
poet might be glad to have written: 


The dead leaves rustle at my feet, 
The moon is shining brightly, 

Something has softly dimmed my eyes, 

Across the path one shadow lies— 
The path two trod so lightly. 


It was upon a night like this 
Love left us only sorrow ; 

I held her little hand in mine, 

That parting is to me divine, 
Then there was no to-morrow. 


Since I have learned life’s lesson well 
Hearts are not easy broken ; 





Copyright, 1900, by 


THE LATE ANTON SEIDL 
(After the relief by Miss Winifred Holt) 


To-night all joys I have forgot, 
There ’s something sacred in this spot 
Where sweet good-byes were spoken. 


I'd feel less lonely with myself 
If I were broken-hearted ; 
Would I could live that night again 
With all its sadness—sweetened pain, 
When love from love was parted. 


This pathetic little volume is intro- 
duced by a few lines of verse from the 
pen of Richard Henry Stoddard, the 
father of Lorimer: 


I 
Back and forth in his room, 
Like the shuttle in his loom, 
Weaving a shroud he went ; 
‘* My thread is nearly spent, 
And life is so fugitive 
I shall forget to live.” 


II 
Before the loom was still, 
Or woven the winding sheet, 
Sped by the thread of his will, 
The weaver with silent feet 
Stole like a vision by, 
Forgetting in death to die. 


7 3 


Miss Winifred Holt, the sculp- 
tress of the head of the late Anton 
Seidl, which will be on view at 
the Messrs. Schirmer’s music store 
till July 15th, is a daughter of 
Henry Holt, the publisher. In 
1895 and 1896 she studied in 
Florence, under Trentanove, who 
is known here chiefly for his 
Pierre Marquette in the Capitol. 
In 1896 Miss Holt returned to 
New York, where she received 
advice and encouragement from 
Mr. St. Gaudens and Mr. French. 
She made a number of portrait 
heads, one of which was shown 
at a spring exhibition of the 
Sculpture Society. In 1900 she 
returned to Italy to study, and 
is at present working in her 
studio in London. Previous to 
being shown at Schirmer’s, the 


Winifred Holt head of Seidl was in this spring’s 


Architectural League Exhibition. 
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Mr. John Corbin, of 
whom the accompanying 
is a most excellent like- 
ness, has recently been ap- 
pointed dramatic critic of 
the New York Zimes. Mr. 
Corbin is a young man, as 
his portrait shows. He is 
agraduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and later took a 
special course at Oxford. 
Apropos of this, his “‘An 
American at Oxford,”’ just 
published, will be found a 
most stimulating book. 
Mr. Corbin was at one 
time connected with Har- 
per's Weekly, and 1 be- 
lieve wrote the dramatic 
criticisms for that journal. 
Then he went to London 
on some special literary 
business, and while there 
was invited by the New 
York Zimes to become 
its dramatic critic, Mr. 
Dithmar, his predecessor, 
having been appointed 
London correspondent of 
the Zimes. Mr. Corbin 
accepted the position, not 
only because he liked the 
work, but also because he 
wanted to come back to 
America, which country 
he prefers to all others, as 
a good American should. 


2 

Mr. Franklin Fyles, 
writing of an ‘‘indepen- 
dent theatre’”’ in the col- 
umns of the New York 
Sun, says that Messrs. Al Hayman, 
Charles Frohman, Mare Klaw, and 
A. L. Erlanger are the men to estab- 
lish an independent theatre in New 
York. These men, he continues, are 
the controllers of the Theatrical Syn- 
dicate, and, he adds, they ‘‘have made 
big fortunes by bringing the amuse- 
ment business from chaos into good 
order, and by elevating dramatic art 
to the utmost that public demand will 
permit.”” Because they have made 
big fortunes in the theatre business, 
and because they control so large a 
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MR. JOHN CORBIN 


number of theatres, Mr. Fyles argues 
that they with their ample resources 
should take pleasure in instituting ‘‘a 
series of hopeless matinées at one of 
their Broadway theatres; that is to 
say, a succession of once-a-week per- 
formances of odd plays, old or new, 
always interesting in a way, but not to 
people in general.”” Mr. Fyles is sure 
that a matinée theatre ‘‘thus solidly 
founded and under the direction of 
some expert who gave his time and 
mind to it would be a gratification to 
many people who do not wear their 





MR. HENRY HARLAND 


hair long nor wag their heads dis- 
dainfully at the stage as it is.’” He 
even thinks that such an enterprise 
would pay, but that it would be no 
harm if it did n’t. Iam inclined to 
think that it would pay if properly 
done, for the reason that I have sel- 
dom, if ever, attended a special mati- 
née performance of an out-of-the-way 
play that has not paid, if one may judge 
by the size of the audience. Such 
plays would probably never appeal to 
the regular night audiences, but they 
would be bound to have a success of 
curiosity for isolated performances. 
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Mr. Henry Harland has changed as 
much in his appearance as in his man- 
ner of writing since he went to Eng- 
land. Judging from the accompanying 
photograph, he is as well and strong as 
any man; but a few years ago he was 
supposed to be dying of consumption. 


He is apparently entirely cured and 


enjoying robust health. If the readers 
of THE CRITIC will consult their files 
of the magazine, they will find an old 
portrait of Mr. Harland which will 
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show the changes that have taken 
place in his appearance. 


The bookman, arriving in Lon- 
don this spring, is impressed first 
of all by the prominence of Ste- 
phen Phillips. Half the omni- 
buses are placarded with huge 
advertisements of ‘‘Ulysses’’ at 
Her Majesty’s, or ‘‘Paolo and 
Francesca’ at the St. James's. 
The facades of the theatres them- 
selves take up the tale which is re- 
peated yet again in the advertising 
columns and the dramatic and lit- 
erary notes in the newspapers. As 
commercial wares, the children of 
Mr. Phillips’s muse are exploited 
only less conspicuously than Bovril. 


A familiar advertisement of this 
beefy beverage shows a formidable- 
looking bull gazing at a can con- 
taining it, and exclaiming, as tears 
course down his shaggy front: 
**Alas, my poor brother!” <A 
somewhat similar attitude is taken 
by certain of his brother writers to- 
wards the popular poet of the day. 
Their contention is that, in giving his 
inventions a dramatic form, he has 
sacrificed much of their charm as 
poetry,— while the plays would gain 
greatly in effectiveness if they were 
not, at the same time, poems. No- 
thing could be easier than this sort of 
criticism, which might in fact be passed 


on almost every poetic drama that has ’ 


been put upon the stage. But one fan- 
cies that it might be less insisted on, at 
the present moment, were it not for the 
play’s remarkable prosperity. Of this 
prosperity there can be no question. I 
understand, by the way, that while 
dramatic rights in the Italian tragedy 
were sold outright, and for a small 
price, the author stands to profit hand- 
somely by the success of ‘‘ Ulysses.”’ 


2 


Mr. Tree is credited with an am- 
bition to take his company and his 
costumes to America, and let the 
American theatre-going public as a 
whole pass judgment on the joint work 
of Homer and Mr. Phillips, but he has 
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finally decided to sell out to Mr. Charles 
Frohman. Mr. Alexander also is re- 
puted to be sighing for the New World. 
Yet neither ‘“‘Ulysses” nor ‘‘Paolo’’ 
could hope in an American city for 
anything like the success it has had in 
London. Mr. Phillips’s verse is by no 
means lacking in charm, and the set- 
ting of both the plays is sumptuous 
and beautiful. But the lovely lines 
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MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


and sumptuous scenery would never 
make up with American audiences for 
the lack of virility and distinction on 
the part of leading actors. The warm- 
est admirers of Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
Tree can hardly claim that Homer’s 
homesick - hero and Dante’s injured 
husband are adequately personated by 
the clever actor-managers. It would 
be hard to conceive of anything less 
convincing than the hollow-chested, 
hollow-voiced, Hebraic-looking world- 
wanderer on the boards of Her Ma- 
jesty’s. And Mr. Alexander is no 


longer putting his heart into his per- 
sonation of the Tyrant of Rimini as he 
did at the start. 


7 


Meanwhile Anthony Hope’s satirical 
comedy ‘‘Pilkerton’s Peerage,’’ is still 
‘“‘taking the town’’ at the Garrick. 
The picture it presents of the way in 
which candidates for Birthday honors 


Elliott & Fry 


sometimes push their claims—not al- 
ways without success—is probably less 
highly colored than it might easily have 
been painted; and while there is little 
or no truth in the story that the King 
has protested against the play’s per- 
formance (he seemed to enjoy its irony 
very much, when his party occupied 
the royal box one evening}, nothing is 
less likely than that the author will be 
singled out for administrative favors 
when titles and orders are next be- 
stowed. What the stage has gained in 
**Pilkerton’s Peerage,’’ the literature 
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of the library has lost; for Mr. Hawkins 
has been tempted in vain to turn his 
play into a book. His impulse is to- 
ward fresh woods and pastures new. 


In his quiet and cosy bachelor quarters © 


overlooking an old churchyard off the 
Strand, he is hard at work on a novel 
for 1904, to follow the serial story, now 
current, which is to appear in book 
form next year. The heart of the 
town has special associations and at- 
tractions for the popular romance writer 
and social satirist; for in Fleet Street, 
not far from his present lodgings, stand 
the Law Courts where he practised as 
a barrister, and the parish church of St. 
Bride’s, of which his father is the Vicar. 
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Mr. Austin Dobson (who has recently 
been ‘‘doctored”’ by Edinburgh, but 
will never be known as “‘ Dr.”’ Dobson) 
was never more industrious than he has 
been since his retirement after forty- 
five years’ service in the Board of 
Trade. More offers of literary work 
come to him than he can accept; and 
what with the writing of biographies 
of eighteenth-century men of letters 
and introductions to new editions of 
their works, he is “‘full up’’ to the end 
of the year 1902. A graceful compli- 
ment has been paid him by the Char- 
ing Cross bookseller, Bertram Dobell, 
whose reprint of the recently discov- 
ered first draft of ‘The Traveller” (‘A 
Prospect of Society ’’) is dedicated to 
his friend Mr. Dobson in two pages 
of verse which neither the dedicatee, 
nor yet Goldsmith himself, to whom 
the poet likens him, would blush to 
own. Goldsmith’s ‘‘fine humanity ”’ 
shines anew in Dobson, we are told; 
so, too, ‘his clean, unjaundiced view 
of life.”’ 


Ilis patient art is yours likewise, which ne’er 
Doth time or thought upon your subject spare, 
Which rests not till to perfect form ’tis brought, 
A finished fabric from the loom of thought. 
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It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Dobson’s popularity in America ante- 
dated by years his present vogue in 
England; but this is only one instance 
of several no less noteworthy in which 
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now famous authors have been made 
known to their fellow-islanders by a re- 
verberation from beyond the sea. Mr. 
Dobson’s old friend and quarter-cen- 
tury associate in the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, has freed himself 
for a while from the drudgery of the 
desk’s dead-wood, and closing his 
house in Regent’s Park has sought for 
a few weeks the sunnier skies of France. 
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Mr. Sidney Lee is getting on swim- 
mingly with his introduction to the 
collotype reproduction of his Shake- 
speare ‘‘First Folio.’” The success of 
this undertaking far exceeds the ex- 
pectations of its publishers, Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co.; for although the 
work is mot to be issued till autumn, 
the thousand copies to which it is re- 
stricted were long since subscribed for, 
and the purchasers are in some cases 
holding their subscriptions at a con- 
siderable premium. Not knowing who 
he was, dealers have even offered to 
book an order from Mr. Lee himself at 
ten guineas—just double the subscrip- 
tion price! Mr. Lee has my sympathy 
—not on this score, but on another. 
In his introduction he is to list and 
describe all traceable copies of the 
First Folio. Now, in such descrip- 
tions it is essential that some idea be 
given of the condition of the book. 
How imperfect or defective copies, 
especially when their deficiencies or 
imperfections are inconspicuous, can 
be honestly described without incur- 
ring the ill-will of their owners, is a 
problem more delicate than most of us 
would care to have to solve. It is in 
his attempt to tell the truth and shame 
the devil and at the same time keep 
the peace that Mr. Lee has my un- 
solicited sympathy. That he will rise 
to the occasion, however, I have no 
doubt. 
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Dr. Robertson Nicoll, by the way, 
makes the interesting suggestion that 
Mr. Lee enlarge into a book the bio- 
graphical sketch of the late George M. 
Smith, contributed by him to the sup- 
plement to the ‘* Dictionary of National 
Biography.”’ I regret to say that the 





















suggestion is very unlikely to be acted 


on. 


we 


Mr. Quiller-Couch has been lured by . 


an interviewer into freeing his mind on 
the subject of ‘‘Lady Novelists.”” He 
may think very highly of that peculiarly 
British institution the ‘‘lady cook,”’ 
but for the lady novelist he has no use. 
What he says in her disparagement 
may not be deficient in accuracy, but 
he seems to have made the mistake of 
his life in assembling all the women who 
write novels in a single group. The 
shaft aimed at Ouida might conceiv- 
ably fail to hit Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and Jane Austen and the Duchess have 
never been caught rowing in the same 
galley. The lady novelist and her 
friends are reminding ‘‘Q”’ of this and 
certain other parts. 


71 

Speaking of lady novelists: special 
timeliness is given to Dorothea Gerard’s 
forthcoming book, ‘‘The Blood Tax,” 
by the hope recently expressed by the 
King’s son-in-law, the Duke of Fife, 
that he may live to see all Englishmen 
compelled, on coming of age, to render 
military service to the crown for a year 
or more; and by the plan of a National 
Service League put before the public 
by the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Clin- 
ton Dawkins, and others, having the 
same end in view. Miss Gerard is 
the wife of an Austrian general, and the 
‘‘blood tax”’’ of her story is the price 
Germany pays for her military pre- 
eminence. The moral of the tale is 
that conscription is ‘‘no go’”’ in Anglo- 
Saxon communities. 
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Once a year the monastic rule of the 
Whitefriars’ Club of London is broken 
or relaxed, and ladies are admitted to 
its annual banquet. Instead of its one 
hundred members only, a mixed party 
of two hundred sat down in the ban- 
quetting hall of the Cecil, this year, 
with Anthony Hope presiding as Prior. 
Whether it was Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
recent attack on ‘‘ Lady Novelists” that 
had upset them, or merely Winter's 
lingering in the lap of Spring, I know 
not, but of the distinguished lady nov- 
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elists who had accepted invitations to 
make post-prandial speeches, not a 
single one turned up. The Countess 
of Warwick had gone to France for her 
health; Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hob- 
bes) was forbidden by a famous phy- 
sician to be present; Mrs. St. Leger 
Harrison (Lucas Malet) pleaded illness 
at the last moment; and so did Mme. 
Sarah Grand and Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel. In their absence, Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller, who had been asked to speak 
only a few hours before, while at- 
tending the private view of the 
Royal Academy, and had therefore 
had no time to prepare her im- 
promptu, made a capital reply to 
Mr. Hope’s witty toast to ‘‘Sovran 
Woman’”’; and Miss Winifred Gra- 
ham—who had driven fifteen miles to 
be present and had to drive another 
fifteen to get home again—made the 
hit of the evening by a speech propos- 


.ing the toast ‘‘Mere Man,’’ to which 


response was made, in a most felicitous 
vein, by Mr. R. Newton Crane. Bya 
coincidence, Miss Graham’s maiden 
speech was made on the eve of her first 
appearance as a novelist. Her book 
‘*The Zionists,’ which was in the book- 
shops the next morning, is the first 
love-story she has written; and the 
American publishers present lost no 
time after dinner in making her ac- 
quaintance. One of them—the head 
of one of the leading New York houses 
—had been in London for only a few 
hours when he heard her speak. So 
while the Whitefriars and their guests 
were not without compensation for 
their disappointment in the absence of 
so many lady novelists, the occasion 
was a most fortunate one for the latest 
addition to their ranks. 
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One of the best-known Americans in 
London is Mr. R. Newton Crane, who 
has been appointed honorary counsel 
in that city to the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Many years ago, Mr. Crane, to- 


gether with Mr. R. W. Gilder, founded 
the Newark Morning Register, the first 
morning daily to be established in 
Newark. They did not make a success 
of it, but the paper still lives. 
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THE PRIZE ODE AND ITS AUTHOR 


At the instance of Good Words, the popular English monthly magazine, a com- 
petition was lately held and prizes offered for the best ode on the coronation of King 
Edward VII. The widespread interest in this competition throughout England, the 
Colonies, and the United States can readily be appreciated when it is ‘learned thai 
no fewer than 1023 odes were submitted to the joint commitiee. The first prize has 
been awarded the ode composed by the Rev. L. MacLean Watt, herewith published 
by special arrangement with Good Words. The author of the prize ode was born 
in 1867, and ts of Skye origin. He was educated at Edinburgh University, where 
he obtained Masson’s Prize in Poetry with his ‘‘Kit Marlowe,’’ a dramatic mono- 
logue by a contemporary player, with a threnody by a contemporary collegian. He 
carried off prizes for essays and some distinctions in classes, and in 1896 was 
licensed as a preacher in the Church of Scotland. In 1897 he was elected minister 
of Turriff, Aberdeenshire, and last year was transferred to Alloa, where he has a 
congregation of about 2000 communicants. In 1899 he published a book of lectures 
on the Lord’s Prayer, entitled ‘‘ God’s Altar Stairs,’’ which had an excellent sale, 
and last year his book of poems called “‘ In Love’s Garden’’ was well received. 
His poem entitled ‘‘ The Grey Mother,’’ which appeared in The Spectator in 1899, 
and which was inspired by the rallying of the Colonies around the Mother-country 
in the dark times at the opening of the war now closed, elicited complimentary 
letters from all quarters of the English-speaking world. 
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ODE ON THE*CORONATION 
OF KING EDWARD VII. 


BY L. MACLEAN WATT 


Here, all alone in the dark, 
While the stars are dying, 
My soul grows still, and I hark 
To the-voice of the sea-winds crying 
From far away, where; low on the long-ridged sands, 
The tired grey sea beats out his time-old song with weary hands. 
And as I listen, up from the ghostly street, 
I hear the throb of a thousand marching feet, 
And ever, as they come, 
The faint, dull, guiding pulse of a distant drum. 


The windows are silent all, and darkened, the lights are gone : 
And the dying starlight flickers, dimly wan, 
But I know that the town is full of the shadows of marching men, 
Though never a trace of their passing shall wait the dawn, 
And never on earth, except in dream, shall their faces gleam again. 


And my soul is caught from its stillness, 
And the stars awake in the night, 
And the winds, from the waste and the waters, 
Cry, half in joy and in fright : 
‘‘Who are ye, ghostly marchers, 
And whence do your squadrons come, 
And your companies pressing onward 
To the beat of a phantom drum?” 


‘“We are the dead of England : 
Our dust is under the leas. 
They buried us deep, in our battle-sleep, 
They plunged us down in the seas. 
We are the brave of England, 
We fought for the bristling breach, 
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And died that our brothers might climb on our bones, 
And carry the flag where we could not reach... . 
We went down in the waste of waters : 
We grappled the foe on ships. . . . 
In smoke and mist, wherever we list, — 
And her name was on our lips. 
Living or dying, 
Our flag still flying, 
Where our hands had nailed it fast, 
We fell for the might of England, 
And we knew we were not her last. 


‘*Never a cannon’s booming, 
Never a battle’s roar, 
Never the marching of armies 
Thundrous, along the shore, 
But it stirred us in our sleeping, \ 
And we turned in our nameless bed, . 
For we knew there were wars for England, 
And we were England’s dead . . . 
We have heard . . . we have burst our prison, 
For a king’s to be hailed, and crowned. 
We have waked for a while and risen 
To gather, and guard him round. 
For a king’s to. be crowned in the Minster, 
And the bravest should be there. .. . 
The living and dead of England 
Her sorrows and joys must share.” 


+ aermatatn + 


Beat, O phantom drums of the dead—O bravely, proudly beat. 
There’s never a sea 


But set you free, | 
O dead with the marching feet. ‘k 
For the north and the south 
Had sealed your mouth, 
And the sundered east and west 
Had all looked down 
From their starry crown, 
Above you, in your rest. 
Ye girdled the globe for England, 
Ye fought for her and God. 
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Dust of the old, grey, wave-worn isles, 
Ye blew her name abroad. 

Come back, and stand for England, 
Ye that were true and tried: 

We need the brave from the field and the wave 
To teach us how ye died! 


Ah, ’t is no crown of a witling, 
This crown of ours: 
Iron and gold the meed of it, 
Blood of the best the seed of it: 
No path of flowers 
Men walked in till they won it. Alfred wight 
Wrested it back, with blade of peerless might, 
From the invaders’ hand, 
And set his land 
Fair by the waters, Godwards, seeking light. 


Long was the hammering at it, early and late, 
Until it grew 
The treasure of our islands, with the blue 
Engirdling waters round it for its guard : 
And hot and hard 
The anvil of its shaping. Many a day, 


The smiths who toiled till evening, in the breaking 


Of grey dawns out of darkness, silent lay, 
For ever weary with the toil of making. 


Never a morning’s dawn but wakeful eyes 
Saw the day rise 
Out of the shimmering sea 
Never night darkened, but an anxious gaze 
Looked through the deepening haze, 
Wondering of days to be. 
Heavy the burden of it on the brows 
Of kings, and on the hearts of weary folk, 
Till, out of troubled ages, 
‘ Gladness broke. 


Ah, ’t is no empty fluttering of a dream, 
Our flag’s proud gleam: : 
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Many and tired the fingers that have sewn it, 
Seam by seam, 
Staining it with life’s crimson, and the blue 
Of northern skies and seas, till winds have blown it 
Wider than all their wonder and their dream. 
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Thin red lines of pulsing lives were the thread of it, 
Pulsing lives that bled away for its sake beneath the spread of it, 
Till the wide seas knew it, 
And the winds of the wide world blew it, 
And the host of England followed the flag till earth trembled under 
the tread of it. 















Up with it into the sky, 
Let it blow abroad, let its message fly 
Like the grey gull, over the deep, 

As glad and free. 

There are names of pride emblazoned on every fold, 1 

But deeper, more dear than ever was script in gold, 

Names that can never sleep, ; 

Though only the heart of love and the eye of God can see. . . 


Sad, ah sad was the heart of us, when the word 
We feared to hear, came fluttering like a bird 
Blown out of the dark against our faces, 
How she, to us and all the nations dear, ) 
Mother and queen, to all her children near, } 
Lowly, and crowned with love and tenderest graces, 
Lay at the gate of peace, 
Beating with feeble fingers for release, 
To seek her dead, afar in heavenly places: 
Till the great passing-bell 
Rang through the night to tell 
O’er waking shore and sea, 
The soul of England’s greatest queen from earth was free. 
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Sad was the spell that stole across the waves 
As her spirit passed . . . 
The red flag drooped from the mast, 
And thunders throbbed their sorrows o’er the tide : 
Far through the bush it sped, 





Like a swift-footed sorrow, with silent tread, 
Waking the sleepers to tell them, ‘‘She is dead.” 
And the dawn bore it wide 
Over the waters, 
Till, with a weary wail, it reached the shores, 
Crying its message in at the seaward-opening doors, 
Where England’s sons and daughters, 
Borne far in ships, had built them homes and graves. 


Now who is the king for the crown that fell from her hand, 
The crown of our land, 
And our Empire wide-world wide, 
Where the circling stars unsetting, ever behold 
The gleam of our sails on the tide ; 
And the glittering day, from the shadows unrolled, 
Each dawning, somewhere, kisses our flag to gold ? 


Son of the mother we loved, we look to thee,— 
Our king by thy mother’s name, our king to be, 
Lifting the crown she left thee, to thy lips, 
To win with her name a glory from time which time shall 
never eclipse. 


Now who is the king whose glory shall not die— 

Whose coronet, crushed and shattered shall not lie 
In dust of shame, out in the trampling street, 
Scorned by the heedless feet 

That spurn and pass it by ? 


Earth has her hour for kingship still, and the day 
For crowning of truth can fade not ever away. 
Still do her multitudes wait 
For the knock of the hand of her king on her palace gate. 


He is the king whose power shall be 
Upheld by angels three, 
Beside his throne— 
Strength, pity, and love, 
Lifting his life above 
The mighty mockeries making misery moan, 
The little dreams that hold the world in fee . . . 
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Many and tired the fingers that have sewn it, 

Seam by seam, 

Staining it with life’s crimson, and the blue 

Of northern skies and seas, till winds have blown it 
Wider than all their wonder and their dream. 
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Thin red lines of pulsing lives were the thread of it, 
Pulsing lives that bled away for its sake beneath the spread of it, 
Till the wide seas knew it, 
And the winds of the wide world blew it, 
And the host of England followed the flag till earth trembled under 
the tread of it. 















Up with it into the sky, 
Let it blow abroad, let its message fly 

Like the grey gull, over the deep, 

As glad and free. 

There are names of pride emblazoned on every fold, 
But deeper, more dear than ever was script in gold, 

Names that can never sleep, 
Though only the heart of love and the eye of God cansee. . . 


Sad, ah sad was the heart of us, when the word 
We feared to hear, came fluttering like a bird 
Blown out of the dark against our faces, 
How she, to us and all the nations dear, ’ 
Mother and queen, to all her children near, 
Lowly, and crowned with love and tenderest graces, 
Lay at the gate of peace, ; 
Beating with feeble fingers for release, 
To seek her dead, afar in heavenly places: 
Till the great passing-bell 
Rang through the night to tell 
O’er waking shore and sea, 
The soul of England’s greatest queen from earth was free. 





















Sad was the spell that stole across the waves 
As her spirit passed . . . 
The red flag drooped from the mast, 
And thunders throbbed their sorrows o’er the tide : 
Far through the bush it sped, 





Like a swift-footed sorrow, with silent tread, 
Waking the sleepers to tell them, ‘‘ She is dead.” 
And the dawn bore it wide 
Over the waters, 
Till, with a weary wail, it reached the shores, 
Crying its message in at the seaward-opening doors, 
Where England’s sons and daughters, 
Borne far in ships, had built them homes.and graves. 


Now who is the king for the crown that fell from her hand, 
The crown of our land, 
And our Empire wide-world wide, 
Where the circling stars unsetting, ever behold 
The gleam of our sails on the tide ; 
And the glittering day, from the shadows unrolled, 
Each dawning, somewhere, kisses our flag to gold ? 


Son of the mother we loved, we look to thee,— 
Our king by thy mother’s name, our king to be, 
Lifting the crown she left thee, to thy lips, 
To win with her name a glory from time which time shall 
never eclipse. 


Now who is the king whose glory shall not die— 

Whose coronet, crushed and shattered shall not lie 
In dust of shame, out in the trampling street, 
Scorned by the heedless feet 

That spurn and pass it by? 


Earth has her hour for kingship still, and the day 
For crowning of truth can fade not ever away. 
Still do her multitudes wait 
For the knock of the hand of her king on her palace gate. 


He is the king whose power shall be 
Upheld by angels three, 
Beside his throne— 
Strength, pity, and love, 
Lifting his life above 
The mighty mockeries making misery moan, 
The little dreams that hold the world in fee . . . 
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Strength, to whose brave right hand ’t is given 
To bring to stillness all earth’s din and the clang that would 
silence heaven. 















































AN aR And, cleaving clash and noise, 

Some! Fetch once again to weary hearts the music of God’s voice. . . . 

7$ ae NE Pity, too, clothed in strength more strong than steel, 
Boys Stretching her gaze, 


Like the smile of dawn, through darkness and dismal haze, 
To wake the heartless and those who know no hope, 
Making them feel 
Old impulses half-forgotten, and ways of boundless scope, 
Where their tired feet, from time-long shackles free, 
May move where music meets them, stirring new dreams by 
' shore and sea... . 
Love, too, greatest of angels born of God, 
Leaving the throne, to walk where shadow lies, 
Kissing to joy the tears of darkened eyes, 
And gathering into song all saddening cries, 
And making a triumphing gladness grow where sorrow in dark- 
ness trod : 
Till peace springs near and far, 
Star merging into star, 
Till a day like Christ's steals over the midnight bar, 
And the tide of a people’s contented joy breaks singing around 
the throne, 
Where, in oblivion swathed, as in a shroud, 
Dead and forgotten shall sink the cruel and proud, 
And tyranny have no name, 
And the shaming be crushed with shame, 
And be unknown : 
But the loving and lovely in dream and deed 
Have love shook into their days, 
And angels of peace their feet shall lead 
By blossoming ways 
No more to bleed. 








Great shall that monarch be, 
Great on the shore, and the sea, 

And the nations near and far 
Shall see his star, 


And know that the day of darkness now is done, 
: And wait for the rising sun, 
That bringeth the days to be. 
Great, God-giftedly great, 
On him shall wait 
The ragged and poor, the spangled and proud in state, 
The nameless, the lost, the lone,— 
The noble, the true, the renowned, [found, 
Alike with the lorn, the unpitied, forgotten, new-named, new- 
Lifted by pity and strength and love to the shade and the shield of 
his throne. 
Bravest and best girdling him round, 
By hands out of darkness, and hands out of brightness crowned, 
True is that king in his power, 
To him no hell comes crying, 
Hate for him has no hour, 
And no calendar holds the star of his dynasty’s dying. . . 


O king, thine is the gift and glory 
Of all our island story,— 
Heaven help thee, guard it well, 
That still in dawns unborn, mothers to babes shall tell 
Of thee, and kingship true, 
Of the love men bore thee at home, and far o’er the waters 
blue, [roam, 
And in ships, and in desert places, where the sons of the grey land 
Bearing afar 
The name of the land their mother, up under the lone north star, 
The land that men call home, 
Telling thy fame with pride, 
Son of a hundred kings, yet most the son of her who died. 


And the love of the living and dead 
Puts the crown of grace on the head 
- Of the lady who stands by thee,— 
The lily, who, over the sea, 
Out of old gardens of heroes her loveliness bore, 
Here, to our island-shore, 
From the sea-king’s city set by the distant tide, 
To shine by thy side, — 
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Mother of kings and queens in the days to be. 
Still, though the song of the years 








“. Has brought to her laughter and sorrow and tears, 
A AN 4 The lips of her people praise, 
Cm 2 And the hearts of the nations love her, 





And prayers, like wings, upraise 
A shadow of peace above her. . . 
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Lone isles, isles belov’d, crowned with the prayers of the free, 
Throned on the waters, backed by the mountains, gazing over the 

Ye, for whose sake [sea— 
Brave spirits brake, 

For whom our fathers fell, 
In stranger climes, 
In danger times, 

Or where deep-sea billows swell. . . 
Lone rocks at whose feet 
The wan tides meet, 

And the surges break and sing, 
Stand firm, as of yore, 
For the race ye bore, 

And the man ye have crowned as king. 
The shades of the dead are round you... 

. The prayers of the dead have bound you, 

And wherever the lone seas beat and cry, 
From the shores of the world your sons are ready 
To come at your call, and, calm and steady, 

If need be, die. . . 
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Gather them in, O mother of men, gather them close to your feet. 
They are blown far and wide, 
O’er the broad sea’s tide, 
But the name of their mother is sweet . . . 
And, when the pale day breaks, 
And the earth, affrighted, shakes 
With thunder, and cries of war, and battle-drums, 
And, through the distant hills, . 
Rumbling, shall growl the voice of coming ills, 
Shout, when you see how the long brave line of your wandering 
children comes. 
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Disclosures of the Unattached 


By J. P. MOWBRAY 


IT would be unpardonable to put 
‘‘The Spinster Book ’’* and ‘*The Mis- 
demeanors of Nancy "+ ¢éte-a-téte, if it 
were not that one book illumines the 
other, and the act is softened by the re- 
flection that no woman objects to be- 
ing vis-a-vis with another woman who 
is not so attractive as herself. Besides, 
as The Spinster remarks, “‘If a man is 
fond of two different girls they are sel- 
dom to beseen apart, and this thought- 
fulness saves him from making an 
extra call.’’ 

Both books deal with the axiomatic 
girl, or as one of the dear creatures 
calls her, ‘‘the unattached,”’ and both 
books take us behind the scenes, as it 
were, of girl, and in entirely unlike 
methods of candor impart to us secrets 
about which we continually flutter with 
unappeasable appetite. 

Nancy is presented to us in a series 
of flirtation panels in racy, slap-dash, 


impressionist style, a gray-eyed, saucy, 
bouffante. affair, in rosy pink with a 
fluffy crown of red-gold hair, and always 
wearing a sharp disdain in the cock of 
her head and the projection of her 
chin, which, in the banal language of 
The Town, was once known as ‘‘the- 


slap-your-face-for-two-cents "’ 
sion. 

Her ultimate merit, if taken at her 
author’s last dilution, is that she can 
skate on very thin ice without breaking 
through, mingling the advantages of 
social position, beauty, fine clothes, 
and a tolerable education with the free- 
dom of a man about town, and can go 
slumming in a brocaded silk with an 
airy ignorance of everything but her 
own piquancy. 

The divine finesse of untrammelled 
nature which enables a Sweet Thing to 
act improperly with a repressive con- 
servatism that prevents the act from 
ever getting beyond the follow-me-lad 
stage has something about it almost as 


*“The Spinster Book.”” By Myrtle Reed. G. P. Put- 
rite hanatancees f Nancy.” By Eleanor H 
° 2 
Doubleday, Page & Co. §$r.50. = 


expres- 


ravishing as the antics of Peck’s ‘‘ Bad 
Boy,’’ and unlike Peck’s ‘‘Bad Boy ”’ 
keeps dénouement and disaster always 
on the vanishing line. 

Nancy goes unattended, in a bride’s 
outfit, to meet her “‘beau” and. dine 
with him in his bachelor apartments, 
and, not finding him, accepts an invita- 
tion from a stranger she meets there 
to go with him to a restaurant dinner. 
**One must have something to break,” 
she says, ‘‘hence commandments.”’ 
We feel sure, as we admire her project- 
ing chin and fluffy crown, that had he 
asked her to go and “‘hit the pipe’”’ 
ad interim, she would have looked dis- 
dain, pouted protest—and gone. 

The fact is, Nancy is aérated Bo- 
hemianism and does n’t know it, and 
the added charm is that her author, 
who parades her, does n’t know -that 
we can smell the cigarette smoke in her 
fluffy red-gold hair. To read about 
her, therefore, is to enjoy a literary 
flirtation to which are attached no 
consequences. 

Now, “‘The Spinster Book,’’ on the 
other hand, which does not go to res- 
taurant dinners in tulle and ‘“‘low 
neck,’’ has consequences, as may easily 
be imagined of an author whose dis- 
cretion forbids such amiable and allur- 
ing idiocies. In truth, ‘“The Spinster 
Book” may be said to deal altogether 
with consequences, and in doing so 
illumines Nancy in a most unexpected 
manner. 

It is impossible not to feel indebted 
to Myrtle Reed for the cool assistance 
she renders when we are suffering from 
the ‘‘razzle-dazzle’’ of Sweet Things. 
**A woman,”’ she says, ‘‘may be a mys- 
tery to a man and to herself, but never 
to another woman.” We accept this 
as authoritative. Even Nancy, in the 
social assize, has the common-law right 
of being tried by her. peers. ‘‘The 
Spinster Book *’ does not dishevel her. 
Not at all. It only discovers her, and 
we cannot sufficiently admire the im- 
munity of the feminine mind, that, 
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unlike ourselves, preserves a certain 
virginity of judgment that cannot be 
disturbed by tulle or low necks, and 
looks at all the enswathements of lace 
and the fluffs of golden crown unim- 
passioned and undeterred. 

Myrtle, after Nancy, is like a good 
strong cup of coffee after too much 
fizz. 

‘There is no concealment,”’ says this 
pitiless Spinster, ‘‘which is effectual 
when other feminine eyes are fixed 
upon the Sweet Thing’s small and 
harmless schemes.’’ The masculine 
and condoning intellect almost hesi- 
tates to tread here in the footsteps of 
the disclosing buskin, and probably 
would hesitate altogether if it were not 
that the masculine curiosity always de- 
ludes itself with the hope that it can 
discover the secret of the hallucination 
without marrying it. ‘ 

Thus it is that we follow La Vérité 
into the inner courts of girldom, just to 
see if Nancy is as superior to human 
weaknesses as our fancy paints her. 

Read this translation of a girl’s San- 
scrit of behavior into ruthless English. 


If fourteen kinds of cream and emollients are on 
her dressing stand, she has an admirer who is fond 
of out-door sports and has not yet declared himself. 
If the curling-iron is kept hot it is because he has 
looked approval when her hair was waved. If the 
various drugs are in the dental line, the man is a 
cheerful soul with a tendency to humor,’ If she is 
particular as to small details of locks and eyebrows, 
he probably wears glasses. If she devotes unusual 
attention to her nails, the affair has reached that 
stage where he may hold her hand for a few 
moments at a time. If she selects her handker- 
chief with extreme care—one with an initial and a 
faint odor of violets, she expects to give it to him 
to carry and will forget to ask him for it. 


Now all this is certainly just too 
mean for anything, but when Myrtle 
enunciates with the cool precision of 
science the comprehensive fact that 
‘‘a man likes to be loved and a girl 
likes to be told she is loved,” we get a 
discriminating classification that makes 
us write impulsively on the margin of 
the book, ‘* Peek-a-boo, Nancy.”’ 

Moreover, insists the unerring Myrtle, 


in order to be happy a girl needs only a good 
digestion, a satisfactory complexion, and a lover. 


The first requirement. being met, the second is not 
difficult, and the third follows as a matter of course, 


Thus it is that exact science makes 
itself visible where before all was Eleu- 
sinian and esoteric and golden fluff. 

Now listen to Nancy when Bobby is 
proposing: 


‘*T suppose,” said Bobby, ‘‘ you had all sorts of 
proposals while you were South this winter?” 

‘* Eleven,” Nancy answered promptly; ‘‘ horrid 
awkward number, wasn’t it? I could n’t make it 
twelve without encouraging the elevator boy’s hope- 
less passion.” 

‘*Call it twelve, Nancy.” 

‘* Now that’s sweet of you,” said Nancy ; ‘‘ you 
are very generous and very brave. Does it ever 
strike you that you are very rash?” 


In such a case as this all the Bobbies 
understand what the Sweet Thing does 
not know they understand, namely, 
that to enjoy the excitement of taking 
Nancy to a restaurant in full dress 
without a hat, they must undergo the 
ceremony of being hopelessly macer- 
ated. 

But Myrtle knows. 

She clearly perceives that Bobby is 
laying all the chocolate creams of his 
young manhood on the altar of*Nancy’s 
vanity, as he passes, and Myrtle sus- 
pects, when he reaches his club and 
claims his bet, he will acknowledge 
that there was one instant of time in 
his ordeal when his heart stood still, 
and it was when he thought Nancy 
might accept him, afterall. Then they 
congratulate him, order up the wine, 
and cry “‘Next.’’ It is a pastime 
they enjoy at the club. 

There is some evidence in ‘‘The 
Spinster Book’’ that Myrtle herself 
enjoys it—from a safe point of observa- 
tion. There is nothing in her book 
that is acrid or old-maidish. But, 
like Ophelia, she can tell rue from 
rosemary, and, whether she is contem- 
plating Nancy or Bobby, knows per- 
fectly well that some of the smart set 
are not only ‘“‘bricks ’’ but gold bricks. 
We accept heranimadversions upon men 
because they divert rather than distress. 
Her blows are from the elbow, and she 
wears the daintiest of seven-button 
gloves. Men do not object to having 
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their faces slapped if they feel sure 
that the assault is ‘‘like mother made.”’ 

‘‘If all men were lovers,’’ she says, 
‘‘there would be no sociological studies 
of women in business. The industrial 
woman would disappear from public 
view,” and this is so ample and soft in 
its reproach that it does not rebuff us. 
If the industrial woman is our own 
fault, and we are to blame for not lov- 
ing up to the full capacity of the re- 
ceptive half of mankind, where is the 
man with the hardihood to shirk the 
responsibility ? It is true, she else- 
where remarks that ‘“‘ some men love 
their wives because they know they 
would be scalped if they did n’t,’’ an 
observation which seems to indicate a 
Celtic strain in her literary blood, but 
we must allow these flourishes occa- 
sionally; they are like the little black 
patch on a pink cheek, —they heighten 
peachiness, and Myrtle is too entirely 
winsome in her philosophy to be ar- 
raigned for her adornments. 

Her soft finger goes past too much 
that is illusory to touch upon what is 
elemental and abiding in the vexed 
arena of sex relation, for us to pretend 
to wince at her knowledge. She has evi- 
dently passed the tadpole condition of 
Nancy, a condition that piques us be- 
cause we never can quite determine if 
Nancy is fish or flesh, and she often, in 
spite of her fluff, defies the classification 
of good red herring. 

So indubitably does Myrtle convince 
us that she is not suffering from what 
Nancy calls ‘‘fatty degeneration of the 
conscience,’ and cannot by any possi- 
bility use the patois of a man’s club, 
that we feel assured, were the two 
Spinsters given a fair course,—that is, 
a room full of Bobbies,—Myrtle would 
have the lead in half an hour, despite 
all the balloon-jibs that Nancy could 
hoist. For even Bobbies at times grow 
tired of seeing Nancy rising from the 
foam, and they are apt to hover sneak- 
ingly round a possible Hypatia and set 
their monocles for a glimpse of dainty 
wisdom in the spume of life. 

There is not a syllogism in the de- 
liverance of Myrtle, only unerring in- 
stincts.. For example, she says that an 
uncorseted girl isan unhappy girl. At 


the first glance this may not appear to 
be a profound remark. But it is. Its 
implication is.that a girl needs repres- 
sion to be truly girl and deliciously un- 
comfortable, and that however volatile 
she may appear on the fluffy periphery, 
she is chained down at the centre. 

That the uncorseted girl is more dan- 
gerous to society than the corseted, 
Myrtle with fine discretion declines to 
say, but she knows:that the corseted 
girl cannot be a goddess, for, as Seneca 
says, Deus nudus est, and to make a 
Sweet Thing into a goddess in any 
sense but that of the mode and the 
photographer, what tackling and tar- 
paulins would have to be cleared away! 

Nancy’s mission, while in the inter- 
mediate condition of life that races be- 
tween Wall Street and the Waldorf, is 
to be compounded of dew and moon- 
light and vanishing odors. And, bless 
her scented soul! she succeeds, too, so 
far as we are concerned. 

But not with Myrtle; and it is past 
all endurance how Myrtle cracks and 
splinters our heart’s best doll. Pos- 


sibly we should never forgive her if she 


had not formed an alliance with Nature 
herself—that imperative dame who will 
not have her tadpoles stay tadpoles. 
But even Rosalind, with her gallant 
kirtle axe upon her thigh, may be a 
Sweet Thing when we come to under- 
stand that she has no doublet and hose 
in her disposition. It is only on a true 
woman that orange blossoms grow to 
be amaranths without grafting. There 
is a delicate sorrow in Myrtle Reed 
that is like the evanescent and racial 
pathos of Chopin’s music, and when 
she tells us that a woman’s life is writ- 
ten in the minor mode, we are both 
disarmed and disillusioned. But it is 
only the bravery of that mode which 
dares to touch the A-minor of mater- 
nity and sweep from the strings some 
of the nobler nuances of fatherhood. 
Even Bobby will forgive Myrtle for 
not wearing tulle, inasmuch as there is 
a crown of graciousness resting on her 
plain brown hair. (Isit brown? I am 
blessed if I know. I only feel assured 
that it is n’t red-gold and fluffy.) Bobby 
should read ‘‘The Spinster Book.”’ 
Nancy, of course, will not read it for 
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several years to come. She would 


recognize herself, and she has n’t time 
for that yet; besides, the inevitable is 
always a little grizzly to Nancy. Back 
of life there are some phantoms of 
Reality. She snaps her gray eyes at 
them and:says ‘‘ Boo!” 

But to the rest of us, who have in 


SOURCES 


BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


THE stream whose ceaseless rushing seems to drain 
The land of all its life-blood and its worth 


some measure weathered the spume, 
“‘The Spinster Book’’ is a pleasant 
harbor of philosophy where we. may sit 
under summer canopies reflectively and 
think pleasantly of all the jewels that 
flashed in the écume de mer and were 
dissipated in the steadier sunshine of 
our knowledge and experience. 







Shall come again in showers to banish dearth 


And fill the myriad springs with saving rain. 


The lonely death of moldering buried grain, 


That bursts its heart out under crushing earth, 
Shall make new life arise in myriad birth, 


And cover all the land with countless gain. 


Even so the song that flows from deepest spring, 


The word that bursts from bitterest dying mold 
Of tears, love, longing, joy, or passion-cry, 
Shall flood men’s hearts and make them weep and sing, 
Shall bear its fruit in kind, a myriadfold ; 


And this shall be, till song and passion die. 
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in Literature 


By R. DE WITT MALLARY 


IT is not difficult to understand how 
some regions, beautiful by reason of 
their scenic loveliness, should be 
stamped with a sort of predestination 
to a high place in literature. A natural 
beauty in the landscape does something 
more than attract the tourist; it appeals 
to those instincts which fashion the 
poet or the artist. It is also true that 
the literary traditions and artistic sur- 
roundings of any locality prepare a soil 
out of which spring the very conditions 
favorable to the maintenance of its 
prestige. Berkshire is no exception to 
this, and at one time Lenox was fairly 
entitled to the name it received, ‘‘a 
jungle of literary lions.” 

It would take us too far afield to 
point out all the literary associations 
connected with the points of interest, 
as our eye sweeps the horizon and the 
magnificent prospect before us. Afar 
off in the north on the farther slopes of 
Greylock, yet within the limits of the 
Berkshire country, Williams College 
has quietly pursued its academic 
ideals for a hundred years, and there 
the deep impress of Mark Hopkins’s 
broad and classic spirit is still felt; 
nearer, and skirting the east of Pitts- 
field, is the region which is still redo- 
lent with the memory of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who spent seven summers, 
1849-56, on a part of the old farm be- 
longing originally to his great-grand- 
father, Jacob Wendell (three of Dr. 
Holmes’s children having been born 
there during this Pittsfield sojourn), 
and we learn from the poet that ‘‘all 
of the present town of Pittsfield, ex- 
cept one thousand acres, was the prop- 
erty of my great-grandfather, who 
owned a section six miles square bought 
of the Province.’’ There to the south 
are the steepling crags of Monument, 











which Bryant has immortalized, and 
near it the Green River, by whose 
banks he roamed when town clerk in 
the little village of Great Barrington, 
on the other side of Mauswaseekhi. 

There are other literary names writ- 
ten across the picture, great names and 
small, and Lenox itself is resplendent 
in the galaxy of letters with many stars 
of the first magnitude. If you care to 
know, there on those hillside meadows 
yonder looking down on Skoon-keek- 
moon-keek, now called Pontoosuc 
Lake, ‘‘Josh Billings’’ was born, and 
you may see any day his huge granite 
sarcophagus, bearing his grotesque zom 
de plume in large letters, in the village 
cemetery near by. Nearer, and hard 
by the Pittsfield village of fifty years 
ago, dwelt Herman Melville, who ap- 
pears often in the Hawthorne corre- 
spondence, and who was the author of 
*“Typee,”’ “‘Omoo,’’ ‘* Mardi,’’ ‘‘Red- 
burn,”’ and other sea-tales, popular in 
their day, winning for their author two 
columns in Adiibone, and still very 
much appreciated as first-rank stories 
oftheir kind. In the same place (Pitts- 
field) dwells to-day a much-talked-of 
writer, William Stearns Davis, whose 

romising career opens brilliantly. 

ook off to the south and on the sum- 
mit of the far-away ‘‘Dome’”’ is ‘‘Sky 
Farm ”’ where the Goodale sisters (Dora 
and Elaine) wrote of ‘“‘Apple Blos- 
soms,’’ and girded themselves with the 
vigor of their rugged clime for the 
more serious duties of life; while off 
there to the west nestles a little lake, 
Queechy, just outside the county 
limits, where Susan Warner, the author 
of ‘“‘The Wide, Wide World” and 
**Queechy,’’ lived and wrought in such 
a way as to make a very large public 
wait eagerly for her message. 
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I cannot give the names of all those 
ministers of Berkshire who have be- 
come well known in the field of sacred 
literature from Samuel Hopkins. and 
Jonathan Edwards to Washington 
Gladden and Theodore T. Munger, 
who preached in the thriving city 
under the shadow of Greylock, and on 
to Charles H. Parkhurst, who scintil- 
lated both light and heat on this very 
mount, before he was called to New 
York. I cannot dwell upon the repre- 
sentatives of art, from George Church 
to Barnard and French, the last named 
just now engaged in building a studio 
and mansion there by Pack-wa-ke, to 
all of whom Berkshire has furnished 
inspiration. I cannot tell the long but 
interesting story of distinguished visi- 
tors within the county come to add 
their literary prestige to this and that 
section in the enchanted realm of Berk- 
shire, from abroad,— Mrs. Jameson, 
Miss Martineau, Dean Stanley, Lord 
Chief-Justice Coleridge, and Matthew 
Arnold,— and from our own catalogue 
of worthies more names than there is 
space to write. It is all one charming 
story of literary interest, aside from 
scenic charm or the thrilling march of 
historic events, and many are the books 
the scenes of whose plots are laid in 
Berkshire, or in which scattered notices 
of the region appear. 

It would be far from my purpose 
to make a complete list of those 
books of description containing ref- 
erences to Lenox or its environment; 
yet it would be a very grave omission 
not to see this region through the eyes 
of some of the English visitors who 
have from time to time come hither; 
one of whom, Mrs. Kemble, became so 
enamored with Berkshire as to make 
her residence in Lenox for years. The 
Lenox during the period of Mrs. 
Kemble’s sojourn, 1836-53, is the sub- 
ject of many references in the pages 
of her ‘‘ Records of Later Life.” Mr. 
Samuel G. Ward, American represen- 
tative of the Baring Brothers, London, 
had purchased in 1846 some farms near 
Stockbridge Bowl, thus pioneering the 
way for the creation of vast estates 
here by the lavish and artistic hand of 
Wealth. Other notable purchases fol- 








lowed right away. Miss Catherine 
Sedgwick was toiling at her voluminous 
task, always the centre of a literary 
coterie attracted to her side, whether 
in New York or here in Lenox, where 
her home was a veritable salon, though 
perfectly simple and informal, graced 
by the presence of Channing, Sumner, 
Mrs. Kemble, distinguished and exiled 
Italian patriots of 1848, and many 
others. Lenox was being “‘discov- 
ered.”’ Charles Sumner writes Dr. 
Howe, September 13, 1844, from 
Lenox, where he is staying with his 
friend Ward: ‘‘Last evening at the 
Sedgwicks’ I heard Fanny Kemble 
read the First Act of ‘Macbeth,’ and 
sing a ballad.” Oliver Wendell Holmes . 
writes his mother from Pittsfield, Au- 
gust 17, 1849: “‘To-day I rode my 
little horse to Lenox. Mr. ——’s 
place is one of the most beautiful spots 
I ever saw anywhere; perfect almost 
to a miracle.” Before Mrs. Kemble 
left, the creation of beautiful estates 
had begun; the ‘‘inn’’ was always filled 
to overflowing; the waning star of Miss 
Sedgwick’s literary greatness had com- 
menced to set; Hawthorne and Beecher 
were here; and with the dignity of 
court-life at the stated periods, the 
bustle and stir of the county business 
when the courts were in session, the 
appearance of a student-corps in at- 
tendance upon the famous classical 
schools located here, Lenox was an 
altogether different place from what it 
is to-day. 

Of other English visitors who have 
written about Berkshire we cannot 
speak at length. Miss Harriet Mar- 
tineau made a somewhat protracted 
stay of two years in America (1834- 
36), a small portion of the time being 
spent in the Berkshires, visiting Miss 
Catherine Sedgwick at Stockbridge, 
where the house is still standing in 
which Catherine was born in 1789. It 
was here Miss Martineau was enter- 
tained in November, 1834. 

There are many interesting refer- 
ences to Miss Sedgwick in Miss Mar- 
tineau’s ‘‘Autobiography,’’ and to 
Harriet Martineau in Catherine Sedg- 
wick’s ‘‘Life and Letters.” Harriet 
and Catherine were respectively thirty- 
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STOCKBRIDGE BOWL 
(This was the view Hawthorne’s “little red house’? commanded) 


three and forty-six when they had their 


‘drives together or strolled along the 
sweet Housatonic”’ in 1835, but they 
were too utterly dissimilar in many 
ways to cement an unbroken friendship. 

It is a more congenial and inspiring 
friendship which greets one in the long 
comradeship. between Mrs. Jameson 
and Miss Sedgwick. Catherine Sedg- 
wick returned, in 1839, the visit which 
Anna Jameson made in America in 
1837, and among the friendships of 
literary women there are few more in- 
tense or mutually stimulating. They 
were nearly of the same age, and their 
correspondence continuing through the 
last twenty years of Mrs. Jameson’s 
life is a mirror of the literary activity 
of the period. In her London home 
Mrs. Jameson keeps prominently be- 
fore her ‘‘the House where Catherine 
Sedgwick was born, and, also, the little 
view of the hills from the window of 
the inn at Lenox,’’ as she writes, Au- 
gust 20, 1838. 

Indeed, with the names of Harriet 
Martineau, Anna Jameson, Fanny 
Kemble, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Fred- 


erika Bremer, Harriet Hosmer, Mary 
3 


Dewey, and Catherine Sedgwick at 
one and another time not very far 
apart written into the Berkshire story, 
it will be seen how much woman has 
contributed to enhance the literary 
prestige of the region. Miss Bremer 
was attracted to the Berkshire country 
through her long friendship with Miss 
Sedgwick, and Harriet Hosmer was a 
pupil in the ‘‘Young Ladies’ School”’ 
conducted for many years in Lenox by 
Mrs. Charles Sedgwick and famous in 
its day. Mary Dewey, the daughter 
of a distinguished Unitarian clergy- 
man, Rev. Orville Dewey, D.D., was, 
like her father, whose ‘‘Life’’ she 
wrote, born in Sheffield, the earliest 
settlement in Berkshire County, and 
was, owing to theological and literary 
affinities, thrown much into the society 
of the Lenox coterie. Mrs. Stowe, 
both through her distingiushed brother, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and through her 
son-in-law, Mr. Allen, the rector at one 
time of the Episcopal church in Stock- 
bridge, was an oft-visitor in the region. 

It would be interesting to pursue 
this digression upon the literary wo- 
men whose names are a part of the 
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FANNY KEMBLE 


(From a drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence, presented 


* to Mrs, Kemble) 


Berkshire story, to associate still further 
with the loveliness of the region here- 
abouts many others, like Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, author of ‘‘Memories 
of Hawthorne” (1897), who was born 
in the ‘‘little red house” her father oc- 
cupied in 1850-51; Mrs. Sigourney, 
whose poem on “‘Stockbridge Bowl” 
is worth preserving, and Mrs. Charles 
Sedgwick, whose husband was Cath- 
erine’s brother, and whose. ‘‘ Talks 
with My Pupils,” published in 1862, 
was the outcome of her tender and ad- 
visory relations with the young ladies 
who resorted for thirty years to her 
school here in Lenox from all parts of 
the country. 

The name of- another great actress, 
Charlotte Cushman, belongs to the 
Lenox story. In the year 1875, after 
her life work on the stage had been 
completed, Miss Cushman came, in 
rather enfeebled health, to this moun- 
tain village, where she had purchased 
a little cottage with the intention of 
making it hersummer home. She was 
not permitted to enjoy it, however, 
more than one summer, as she died, 
February 18, 1876, yet the house she 
occupied is still known as the *‘Char- 
lotte Cushman cottage.”’ 

I am sure this reference to the wo- 
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men who have entwined 
Lenox with the literary 
world would be very in- 
complete if no mention 
were made of Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, who for 
many years hasbeen 
a summer resident in 
this mountain village 
and who makes frequent 
allusions in her books to 
Lenox, as a resort, and 
to the enchanting scen- 
ic beauty of the region. 
Lately another woman 
distinguished in letters, 
Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
has become enamored 
of the Berkshire coun- 
try, and after a few 
years’ residence in Len- 
ox is erecting here a 
country-seat, beautiful- 
ly located near Laurel 
Lake, and looking off upon the Hoosacs 
and the Tyringham Pass. Indeed, it 
may be said incidentally, this section 
of the town is full of literary associa- 
tions. North of Mrs. Wharton’s on 
the high ground rising towards Lenox 
village stood the home of Fanny 
Kemble, called by her “‘The Perch,”’ 
and still so called; farther round to 
the east, overlooking the same lake 
and on the crest of a hill, was the 
Henry Ward Beecher place, where 
by a turn of the eyeball that noted 
preacher said he could command Grey- 
lock and the Dome; adjoining the 
old Beecher place is ‘‘Coldbrooke,”’ 
the summer residence of James Barnes, 
the war-correspondent and _ writer; 
coming nearer the lake is the country- 
place-of the late John O. Sargent, the 
distinguished Horatian scholar and 
brother of Epes Sargent, both of whom 
enjoyed friendships in the innermost 
circles of American letters; and across 
the lake five miles distant in the ancient 
town of Tyringham is Richard Watson 
Gilder’s side-hill farm, where the poet 
looks northward to the Lenox church 
over'a pleasing prospect, and westward 
upon “‘The Siadow Bridge,’’ which 
each afternoon spans the intervale be- 
tween him and Bear Mountain opposite. 
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Returning then from this digression 
concerning the literary women whose 
names are associated with Lenox and 
its environment, we recur once more 
to what other English travellers have 
said concerning Berkshire. Charles 
Kingsley was here in 1874 and com- 
pared its forests and streams to ‘“‘the 
best parts of the Eifel and Black 
Forest.’ Dean Stanley was for some 
time the guest of Cyrus W. Field, 
Esq., in Stockbridge, during the au- 
tumn of 1878, and he writes to friends 
in England: 


I am extremely glad I did not lose this place. It 
is a village buried among the Berkshire hills, the 
scene of the first Indian missions, the burial-place 
of the Indians of this part of America, the residence 
of the great Calvinist, Jonathan Edwards, the 
birth- and the burial-place of this family of the 
Fields. 


Edwards's ‘‘Freedom of the Will,’’ 
which Professor Allen says was ‘‘one 
of the literary sensations of the eigh- 
teenth century,’’ was written in Stock- 
bridge and published in 1754 and is 
admittedly one of the mightiest pro- 
ducts of the American intellect. The 


house where it was composed should 
have been a literary shrine always, no 
matter to what extent theology may 
have reacted from the older type. 
Few towns in America can boast two 
such Meccas for all literary pilgrims as 
the house where Hawthorne wrote his 
“*House of the Seven Gables,” in 1851, 
and the house where Jonathan Edwards 
wrote the ‘‘Freedom of the Will’’ a 
hundred years earlier—yet the former 
was burned down and the latter_torn 
down, We must pass over with the 
merest mention the names of other il- 
lustrious English travellers who have 
at various times been guests in Lenox 
or the vicinity, and who by their pres- 
ence here have added to the prestige 
of the /ocale,—Lord Chief- J ustice Cole- 
ridge, the guest of John E. Parsons of 
Lenox; Lord Kelvin, the guest of 
George Westinghouse, Esq., of Lenox; 
‘‘Ian Maclaren,’’ and Samuel Chis- 
holm, Lord Provost of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, the guests of John Sloane, Esq., 
of Lenox; the Princess Augusta and 
her husband, a distinguished educator 
of Germany, guests of Dr. and Mrs. F. 
P. Kinnicutt ; and Matthew Arnold. 


HOME OF LONGFELLOW’S WIFE, PITTSFIELD, WHERE STOOD THE “OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS” 
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It is not my purpose to collect every 
“‘scrap and scription ” of what has been 
written about Lenox or its environ- 
ment, in literature, yet we may turn 
now from this incomplete presentation 
of the region as seen through other 
eyes to a close-range view of this State, 
rather than county, of Berkshire, for 
walled in on every side its very isola- 
tion has intensified a feeling of unity. 
Berkshire is an entity by itself rather 
than a part of something'else. It emits 
like the diamond from its many facets 
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the friend, counsellor, and comrade of 
General Washington throughout that 
long Revolutionary struggle. If we 
turn to the literature of religion, we are 
confronted at once with some of the 
most massive works on theology the 
American intellect has yet produced, 
—a ‘“‘System of Divinity,’’ written by 
Samuel Hopkins, who was for.twenty- 
five years the pastor of the church down 
yonder in Great Barrington, and who 
in this theological work, published 
after leaving Berkshire, moulds New 


THE “LITTLE RED HOUSE,” LENOX, WHERE HAWTHORNE LIVED AND WROTE 
“THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES” 


an -interior brilliancy..no: matter on 
which side you study jit. If we turn 
the pages of the educational literature 
of the nineteenth century in America, 
a distinctively.,Berkshite name stands 
out lumfnously and conspicuously,— 


Mark Hopkins, President of Williams” 


College, and connected with the insti- 
tution for almost sixty years, a Thomas 
Arnold among teachers. If we turn 
the pages of our-early patriotic litera- 
ture, you cannot read far before you 
come upon another Berkshire name, 


‘-referred. 


‘England thought for nearly four gen- 


erations. To Jonathan Edwards's cele- 
brated treatise on the Will we have 
Those seven years of Ed- 
wards’s life in Stockbridge were busier 
and more. productive in a literary way 
than any. othér eptade in his life. 
Other theological works by West, 
Catlin, and others show the temper 
and calibre of that,olden ministry. 

But let us ¢ome to some of the other 
great names: in “American literature 
which are associated with the Berkshire 


Major-General John Paterson of Lenox, picture. The names of Miss Catherine 
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Sedgwick and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
are written imperishably into the re- 
gion. We have already seen the bril- 
liant coterie of women whom Miss 
Sedgwick attracted to the Berkshires; 
and in Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Note-books’’ the 
records of the visits of eminent literati 
are faithfully kept. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is a frequent caller; also Her- 
man Melville. Here are other entries: 
‘‘E,. P. Whipple called”; ‘J. T. 
Headley called’; ‘‘J. R. Lowell called 
in the evening ’’; ‘‘ Walked to Scott’s 
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and was identified in every way with 
Lenox. 

Stand with me a moment, then, on 
the site of the ‘‘little red house,’’ and 
let me call up some other sacred liter- 
ary associations of the region, as our 
eyes rest here and there on the varied 
points of interest. Remember that 
the spot where we are standing is itself 
redolent with the inspirations of Haw- 
thorne’s genius and impregnated with 
the memories of his great literary 
achievements. ‘‘Stockbridgé Bowl” 


HOUSE WHERE ‘WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT LIVED, GREAT BARRINGTON 


pond [Laurel Lake] with Ellery Chan- 
ning.”’ Indeed, with Hawthorne’s 
“‘American Note-books”’ in hand the 
Berkshire landscape not only possesses 
the charm of reflecting from all its 
varied points and angles his descrip- 
tions, but is peopled with congenial 
literary spirits. It is enough to say, 
in reply to the oft-assertion that Haw- 
thorne’s house was in Stockbridge, 
that while technically that is true 
the novelist could flip a stone over 
the line into Lenox, wrote ‘‘Len- 
ox’”’ in his note-books, went to the 
Lenox post-office daily for his mail, 


lies down at our feet, beyond are the 
mountains, and behind us to the right 
rises ‘‘Bald Head,” while to the left, 
also in the rear, the ground continually 
ascending is crowned at its summit by 
the ancient town of Lenox, with its 
many villas peeping out from their emi- 
nences and over all the gilded belfry- 
tower of the village church looming up 
behind. It isa spectacle of rare beauty 
profaned only by eyes that cannot see 
its loveliness. ‘‘Monument” in front 
has its separate delight as in the ‘‘ Note- 
book,” changing from gréen to red and 
from red to white to suit the seasons, 
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now “‘enveloped in mist,’’ now ‘‘en- 
wreathed with cloud,’’ now a “‘ headless 
sphinx wrapped in a Persian shawl.’’ 
Clad in the investiture of Hawthorne's 
poetic conceptions, it greets with re- 
flected glare from its ‘‘beetling cliffs ’’ 
the first pencillings of dawn, and ‘‘floats 
in a sea of chrysolite and opal’’ at close 
of day. 

Hawthorne’s genius, however, is not 
the only one which comes back to us 
from its rugged sides and yonder pic- 
turesque and entrancing landscape. 
William Cullen Bryant, who was born 
in Cummington, in the neighboring 
county of Hampshire, November 3, 
1794, came to Great Barrington in 
1816, and opening there a law-office 
passed the ensuing six years in the 
Berkshire village. Here he was ‘“‘town 
clerk,’’ here married. Though his 
earliest consciousness of poetic power 
had been awakened’ before coming 
hither, yet its acknowledgment by the 
world was delayed through his own 
modesty in making public the produc- 
tions of his genius. Anticipating his 


friend Catherine Sedgwick in the neigh- 
boring village of Stockbridge, who in 


1822 literally ‘‘awoke one morning and 
found herself famous” through the ap- 
pearance of her first novel, ‘“A New 
England Tale,’’ Bryant by the publi- 
cation of ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ in 1817 and 
‘*Lines to a Waterfowl ”’ in 1818 evoked 
instant recognition. It was impossible 
for Great Barrington to keep him from 
the larger field his talents demanded, 
and the poet removed to New York. 
But his poems ‘‘Green River’’ and 
“‘Monument Mountain’”’ are insepar- 
ably and imperishably associated with 
his Berkshire residence; the former the 
Waumpa-nick-se-poot of the Housa- 
tonic Indians, and the latter their 
Maus-wa-see-khi. ‘‘Green River’’ re- 
flects, as the tranquil waters the sylvan 
or pastoral scenes along its’ banks, the 
inner questionings of the poet 


. . . forced to drudge for the dregs of men 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen, 


who was beginning to find the prosaic 
duties of town clerk irksome. 
*“Monument Mountain” is the ex- 
quisitely beautiful recital of the Indian 
legend of a maiden who, crossed in 
love, because she could not marry her 


THE HOUSE OF CATHERINE MARIA SEDGWICK, STOCKBRIDGE 
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cousin, madly and fatally 
threw herself from its @ 
“hanging crags” and .@& 
‘‘bare old cliffs.” 

Look again from the 
boudoir-window of the 
“red house” at the “round 
head of the dome of Ta- 
conic’’ in the far distance, 
generally, says Haw- 
thorne, ‘‘a dark blue un- 
varied mountain-top.” 
Then follow around to 
the right the miles of 
‘‘intervening hill-country” 
until the eye rests on 
‘‘Bald Head’’ rising di- 
rectly back of us, and then 
read those descriptive pre- 
ludes in ‘‘The Wonder 
Book for Children.”’ It 
is a region which gives 
back to us the greatest 
American novelist, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, and as 
we stand looking down at 
“*Stockbridge Bowl,” a 
burnished mirror at our 
feet, how thronging the 
literary associations !—the 
change of its name from 
old Mahkeenac to ‘‘Stock- 
bridge Bowl’’ by Catherine Sedg- 
wick; the poem of which it is the 
subject, “‘high set among the breezy 
hills, a classic vase,’’ by Mrs. Sigour- 
ney; and finally the walks of Haw- 
thorne with his children across its 
“‘adamantine surface’’ in the winter 
season. At the foot of ‘‘Monument”’ 
as the eye turns to the left is ‘‘Ice 
Glen,’’ where Crazy Bet in ‘“‘A New 
England Tale’’ finds in its wildness 
congenial society for her disordered in- 
tellect, and whence she roams to the 
“very top of Taghcounick.”” Farther 
around but hidden by the near shoulder 
of “‘ Rattlesnake” is the Tyringham 
valley, where last summer (Igo!) an 
ex-President of the United States had 
his country-seat, adjoining that of his 
friend, the poet, Richard Watson 
Gilder, whose ‘“‘Rhyme of Tyring- 
ham” and ‘‘Evening in Tyringham 
Valley ’’ are in rhythm, description, 
and depth of feeling in Mr. Gilder’s 


CATHERINE MARIA SEDGWICK 
(From the painting by Ingham) 


best vein. I may say, in passing, that 
this very spot where we are standing, 
the site of Hawthorne’s “‘little red 
house,’’ Mr. Gilder thinks should be 
appropriately marked, and in a letter 
to the author expressed his preference 
that the memorial should take the form 
of an exedra. It is a focal spot where 
Holmes. and Lowell and Hawthorne 
stood and joined hands with Bryant 
across the little lake, while lesser work- 
men in the guild of letters, oft-visitors 
hither, range themselves around, and 
up from the village-on-the-plain just 
over the brow of yonder knoll come 
the memories of one of the most illus- 
trious families in this country of ours, 
the distinguished family of the Rev. 
David Dudley Field, pastor of the 
Stockbridge church (1819-37), one of 
whom, a well-known and voluminous 
contributor to the literature of travel, 
the Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D., is 
now enjoying his respite after a busy 
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*‘day’s work”’ in his loved Berkshire 
village. 

My effort to trace the literary thread 
in the Berkshire story, so imperfectly 
done, is nearly finished. William 
Ellery Channing spent several weeks 
in Lenox, a guest at the Berkshire 
Coffee-House (now Curtis Hotel), 
though most of the time in the com- 
pany of the Sedgwicks, during the 
summer of 1842, his last summer on 
earth, and the last public address he 
ever gave was delivered August Ist in 
the village church on the hill. This 
period of his ‘‘Memoirs’’ abounds in 
the most extravagant praise of the 
Berkshire environment, the charming 
informality and sweet dignity of the life 
at the Sedgwicks’, the “‘ fine sights’’ 
and ‘‘pleasant excursions,”’ and above 
all the liberty-loving spirit which a 
mountain-country created. He calls 
it all “‘truly Elysian’’ and says again 
and again it was the ‘‘happiest summer 
of his life.” 

I have not tried to make a list of 
distinguished literati who have from 
time to time sojourned for a longer or 
a shorter period in Lenox. Such a 
list would include nearly every one of 
prominence in American letters. It is 
quite enough to add, in conclusion, 
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that Lenox and its environment are 
becoming known through specific books 
on the Berkshire country. Very lately 
two books have appeared, John Cole- 
man Adams’s ‘‘ Nature Studies in Berk- 
shire,’’ a charming prose-poem devoted 
exclusively to the natural beauty of the 
region, and Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ Duke 
of Stockbridge.” Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
in ‘‘Leaves from the Diary of Ruth 
Maichmont, Spinster,’’ deals rather 
with social Lenox, yet she makes her 
“‘spinster’’ ardent in praise of the 
scenic beauty. There are references 
in Mr. Warner's ‘‘A Little Journey 
around the World’ to Lenox—mostly 
to social Lenox, a theme which ap- 
pears and reappears in Robert Grant’s 
“*Face to Face’’; and there are other 
books, of lesser worth, where we 
thread our way through familiar Berk- 
shire scenes. 

Is it any wonder then that a Berk- 
shire man finds it impossible to speak 
of his country in anything else than the 
language of exaggeration? It certainly 
is not the least charm about Lenox, and 


its environment in the Berkshire hills, 
that the whole country hereabouts is 
associated with some of the mightiest 
intellects and most graceful writers 
America has produced. 
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“ ALONG THE STRAND ” 


Literary Landmarks of New York“ 


By CHARLES HEMSTREET 


FIRST 


THERE is a fash- 
ion nowadays 
of trimming 
the fronts of 

¥\ brick houses by 

yjplacing black 
bricks among 
the red in such 
a way as to 
form odd and 
unique designs. 
It is an attrac- 
tive way of do- 
ing, for it varies 
the staid simplicity of the solid color. 

But for all it may seem original and 

new, it is a style that had its begin- 

ning long, long ago, even in the days 
when the stern Peter Stuyvesant gov- 
erned with an iron hand over the 


FIRST SEAL OF NEW 
AMSTERDAM 


* The illustrations for this article, not otherwise credited, 
are from “ Historic New York,” and “ Historic Towns.’ 
Courtesy of G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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Dutch colony of fifteen hundred people, 
the town that was one day to be New 
York, but which, in his time was called 
New Amsterdam. 

It was a tiny town then. Picturesque, 
too, for the houses were low, irregular, 
with sloping roofs and gable ends to 
the street. They were built of wood— 
that is, all except the church, the Stadt 
Huys, the Governor’s house, and some 
few dwellings of colonists who had 
brought much wealth with them from 
Holland. These were for the most 
part of stone. It was usual in them 
all—there were scarcely more than a 
hundred,—whether of wood or stone, to 
have chimneys outside the walls, thus 
making less the danger of fire, and if 
any part of the house were of brick it 
was sure to be the chimney. All the 
brick had then to be brought from 
Holland, so it was an expensive build- 
ing material and but sparingly used. 
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JACOB STEENDAM 
C‘* The first poet of New Amsterdam ’’) 


In this time when Stuyvesant held 
full sway there were-two industrious 
colonists who held the idea that their 
short-cut to immense wealth lay in the 
way of making bricks at home and sup- 
plying them to their fellow colonists. 
So it came about, after long and slow 
deliberation, that the first brickyard 
was started. To be sure the venture- 
some fortune-hunters soon found that 
they were not to succeed all at once, 
for, owing to their lack of knowledge, 
they ruined so many of their bricks 
that the profits of the business were 
like to be consumed in the black-burned 
material that they threw aside as 
worthless. 

; But just at this 
time an odd thing 
happened. This 
was no less than 
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DE SILLE’S HOUSE 
(From Lamb’s “‘ History of New York.” Courtesy of A.S. 
Barnes & Co.) 


the appearance of a colonist who agreed 
to buy—at a low price to be sure, but 
still to buy—all the black-burned and 
apparently useless brick. The brick- 
makers wondered very much at this, 
and without doubt thought the man a 
trifle unsound in his mind, but they 
agreed, and very soon the buyer had 
built himself a house; which when it 
was completed showed the burnt brick 
alternating with the red, prettily deco- 
rating the front and making of it the 
most attractive dwelling in the town. 
And at this they were filled with ad- 
miration and respect. All the towns- 
people went to look at the house, and 
while looking marvelled that Jacob 
Steendam could have thought out such 
a useful plan; for he was not known as 
a practical man. Anything but that, 
for was he not a poet? More than 
this, was he not the only poet in the 
colony? And still more than this, he 
was the first poet of New Amsterdam. 

And in other ways, too, this first 
literary man of the colony was no or- 
dinary man. He had come to New 
Amsterdam in the employ of the 
owners of the colony, the Dutch West 
India Company, and he worked in the 
Company’s warehouse. But he had a 
mind which fixed itself on things above 
the beaver skins which it was his task 
to register before they were sent across 
the sea. He was clerk by day, poet 
by night. It was his custom while the 
townspeople slept, and they were early 
abed, to wander about in the moon- 
light. He could walk the length and 
breadth of the town with no great ex- 
ertion, for it merely tipped the trian- 
gular point of the Island of Manhattan, 
enclosed on two sides by rivers and on 
the land side by a wall of wood and 
soil which served to keep the Indians 
out—a wall stretching straight across 
the Island quite from river to river, 
following the line that Wall Street was 
to take later when Indians should be 
no more and when the town itself 
should have burst its bounds. Here 
then the poet walked through the nar- 
row streets—winding ways that had 
their birth as Indian trails, passed their 
infancy as cow paths, and had so wound 
around marshy tracts and been deviated 
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“THE BRIDGE THAT SPANNED THE CANAL”? 


from their course that as streets they 
must of necessity be irregular and 
vacillating. 

While this was a time of advance- 
ment for the little colony, as you 
may have guessed from the brick- 
making venture, yet it was certainly 
not a literary period. The colonists 
who had left their homes in Holland 
to seek their fortunes in a new world 
had found that Fortune over-seas 
frowned upon them as often as she 
smiled, and while she had raised the 
hopes of some, the many were strug- 
gling for bare existence. There was 
no book-making; indeed there were 
few books of any sort, and reading 
meant conning over Bibles, prayer- 
books, psalm - books, and testaments 
which had been brought across the 
ocean. These were stoutly bound vol- 
umes, many of them heirlooms, their 
pages bearing the marks of patient and 
persistent handling. 

The poet Steendam dreamed and 
thought out many a verse as he stood 
on the bridge that spanned the canal 
leading from the bay to the Sheep 
Pasture; the canal that was one day to 


be buried deep beneath Broad Street. 
He must have walked beneath the wall 
of the weak little Fort at the water’s 
edge, passed Governor Stuyvesant’s 
new home that was called Whitehall, 
and that was to pass away, leaving its 
name to the road leading to it, which 
the road was still to bear more than two 
hundred and fifty years later. And 
perhaps he went on along the Strand 
to the Stadt Huys (for it was only a 
few steps farther along the waterside), 
the stone house that ‘‘William the 
Testy ’’ had built as a tavern and that 
in the first poet’s day had become the 
first City Hall of New Amsterdam. 
And he sometimes stood beside the first 
graveyard, near the Plaine that was to 
become the Bowling Green, and so on 
to the city wall, with its gates locked 
while the townsmen slept. 

Though the streets are to-day much 
changed from those which the poet 
walked alone save for the company of 
his Muse, you can walk them even 
now, until you come to a thoroughfare 
noticeable because it is so short and 
winding, tucked away at the edge of 
the city’s business section. And if 
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Copyright, 1900, by The Title Guarantee and Trust Co., N. Y. 
RESIDENCE OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM KIDD—1691 
CNow corner of Pearl and Hanover Streets) 


you do walk into Stone Street, you huge well, closed in by iron-shuttered 
must of necessity come to a bend from warehouses. Here in this bend you 
which both ends of the street curve out are standing on what was the garden 
of sight while you stand in a kind of of Jacob Steendam’s checker-fronted 


““ HE WENT ON TO THE STADT HUYS ” 
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“THEN STUYVESANT WENT TO LIVE IN THE BOUWERIE VILLAGE ” 


house. In his day it was Bouwer 
Street, though in a few years it was to 
take its present name when it was the 
first street to be paved with stone. 

In those nightly walks through the 
quiet streets of the sleeping town, the 
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poet Steendam found inspiration for 
his verses—the first verses ever penned 
in the colony, and called variously 
“‘The Praise of New Netherland,’’ 
“*The Complaint of New Amsterdam,”’ 
**The Thistle Finch,’’ and others. 


“THE SETTLEMENT SCARCELY ALTERED ” 



































































































































































































Although these suggested true affec- 
tion for the land of his adoption, it was 
the home of his youth and the never 
fading remembrance of his childhood’s 
days that haunted him and called to 
him. And at last, one day after thir- 
teen years, the sight of a ship preparing 
to sail for Holland so overcame him 
that almost within the hour he had 
bidden farewell and had sailed with 
her, leaving to the townspeople his 
memory and his verse. 

But by the time of his going there 
had come forward another poet to take 
his place, by name Nicasius De Sille. 
There was a. vast difference between 
the first poet -and the second. Steen- 
dam was a poor man, and in his verses 
sought always to touch those who had 
never grasped the skirts of fleeting for- 
tune. The second wasa man of wealth, 
a kind of ‘‘society’’ poet. For even in 
that small circle, in the first half-century 
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of its existence, there were marked 
differences in wealth, birth, and repu- 
tation which were to develop with the 
passing years into the distinctions of 
to-day. 

The aristocracy of -those times cen- 
tred about the family of the Dutch 
Governor, Peter Stuyvesant. Mrs. 
Stuyvesant had been, before her mar- 
riage, Judith Bayard, the daughter of 
a Paris divine. Mrs. Bayard, the sister 
of Peter Stuyvesant, had married Mrs. 
Stuyvesant’s brother, and when left a 
widow with three infant sons she fol- 
lowed her brother when he became 
Governor of New Netherland. These 
two women had lived in ease and re- 
finement, and in coming to the colony 
well knew that there they would find a 
life of comparative hardship. Yet they 
came willingly enough, following hus- 
band and brother, and brought with 
them an atmosphere of intellectual and 
social culture that left its im- 
press for all time. By the 
time Steendam returned to 
his boyhood home a few 
ambitious folk had gathered 
themselves about the Stuy- 
vesants. There was Oloff 
Van Cortlandt, a_ thriving 
merchant and one of the 
richest men in New Nether- 
land; there were Hendrick 
Kip and his three sons; there 
were Dr. La Montagne and 
his daughters, and Govert 
Loockermans, and others. 

It was to this well-to-do 
set that Nicasius De Sille be- 
longed, and after the going 
of Steendam he became the 
only literary man in the col- 
ony. He also had come over 
in the service of the Dutch 
West India Company, but in 
a far different capacity from 
Steendam. For he came, 
when Stuyvesant’s rule had 
run eight years of its course, 
as a Councillor in the pro- 
vincial government, and his 
life was thenceforth closely 
connected with that of the 
Governor. He came, her- 
alded as a statesman, as a 


ALONG THE EAST RIVER IN 1679 


lawyer, as a man of deep learning, 
as a man of wealth. But with not 
one word of his being a poet — yet 
only by reason of his poems has 
his name lived. He built for himself 
a house beside the little canal where 
Steendam walked in the night, just 
where now Exchange Street touches 
Broad, and here with his two motherless 
daughters and one son he lived more 
luxuriously than had yet been seen. 
For he had brought with him from 
Holland heavy plate of rich design, 
more plate than was in all the town 
beside; solid, carved furniture and rare 
hangings; and on winter nights his 
guests sat down to a table laden with 
blue and white china ornamented with 
strange Chinese pictures and drank 
their tea, alternately biting lumps of 
sugar, from the tiniest China cups, 
and altogether were entertained with 
all the pomp ‘and circumstance he had 
known in The Hague. At these even- 
ing entertainments De Sille read his 
poems in such perfect style as to win 
much applause, and doubtless it was the 
reading of these, as well as his courtly 
manner and great wealth that very soon 
won for him the love of fair Tryntie 
Croegers. ; 


And then one day there was a grand 
gathering in the stone church inside the 
Fort—on the wedding day of Nicasius 
De Sille and Mistress Tryntie Croegers. 
Into the church went the friends: wo- 
men, some with petticoats of red cloth, 
some with skirts of blue or purple silk 
set off with rare lace, all with silken 
hoods over much be-frizzled hair and 
their fingers covered with glittering 
rings and with great lockets of gold on 


PETER STUYVESANT 
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A DUTCH TAVERN 


their bosoms. Each had a Bible fas- 
tened to her girdle by links of gold—not 
the plain, strongly-bound Bibles used 
by Jacob Steendam and his friends, but 
elaborately wrought in silver, with 
golden clasps. The men were just as 
gaily dressed as the women, for they 
wore long coats adorned with shining 
buttons and pockets trimmed with lace, 
and colored waistcoats, knee breeches 
of velvet, silk stockings, and low shoes 
set off by silver buckles. Outside the 
Fort. among the townspeople of lower 
degree it was, too, quite a holiday. 
Men with coarse frocks and leather 
aprons, women in homespun gowns, 
turbanned negresses, swarthy negro 
slaves, dusky Indians,—all made merry 
in their several ways as though glad of 
an excuse. And the motley throng 
outside the Fort and the elegant gather- 
ing within all made way for the wrin- 
kled little bell-ringer, who carried the 
cushions from the Stadt Huys for the 
burgomasters and the schepens, who 
insisted on every bit of their dignity, 
come what would, on this day or on 
any other. So, with those inside the 
church looking on in silence and the 
people outside keeping up an incessant 
din and clatter, the poet of the rich 


was married to Tryntie Croegers by the 
good Dominie Megapolensis. 

But for all such a fair starting off 
this married life had an untimely end- 
ing. Though Nicasius De Sille might 
win a wife by his poetry, it seemed that 
he could not hold one. There were no 
poetic readings in the house by the 
canal after the marriage, and the litera- 
ture of the town which had started out 
so bravely fell into a decline with the 
languishing of De Sille’s connubial 
bliss. Before the third year had gone 
by, a commission of their friends was 
trying to tell the pair how happy their 
lives should have been. But all the 
reasoning had no effect, and the friends 
were forced to give it up and submit 
to a decision, in very quaint wording, 
the tenor of which was that it was 
acknowledged that there was no love 
between the two and that the only 
recommendation that could be made 
was that the property should be divided 
equally and they go their several ways, 
—which they did. But the earlier 
readings of poetry had sown the seed 
of still another marriage. For at those 
readings, Anna, the youngest daughter 
of the poet had sat by her father’s side; 
and young Hendrick Kip had sat by 
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his father’s side, and about the time 
the commission of friends was announ- 
cing its failure to patch up matters, 
Anna De Sille and Hendrick Kip, all 
undismayed by the bad example, had 
decided to sit side by side through the 
remainder of their lives. 

All this time De Sille was growing 
more and more rich, when thére came 
a great change. Of a sudden one day 
the English ships sailed into the bay, 
and the English soldiers took posses- 
sion of the town, and the rule of the 
Dutch in New Amsterdam had passed 
and the English became governors of 
their province of New York. Then 


Stuyvesant went to live ina little settle- 


ment he had built up and called 
Bouwerie Village, which was far out 
on the Bouwerie Road, and Nicasius 
De Sille settled down as a merchant, 
and little more was heard of him asa 
poet. 

It was a simple enough thing to re- 
name the town and call it after the 
brother of an English king, but that 
made but little change in the customs 
of the people. For many a long year 
it was to remain the quaint, slow-going 
town it had been. Certainly no Eng- 
lish brain or hand added to the litera- 
ture of this time, and-the only bit of 
writing which survives is the work of 
a Dutch minister. 

In the eighteenth year after the com- 
ing of the English, when it had come 
to be 1682, Dominie Henricus Selyns 
came to New York from Holland. He 
had lived four years in the town when 
it was New Amsterdam, and we have 
his own words for it that he found the 
settlement scarcely altered a whit from 
the time he left. And now he took 
charge of the little church in the Fort, 
the same church where Nicasius De 
Sille was married with such pomp. His 
congregation was made up of much the 
same kind of people as of old, and per- 
haps it was just as well since he still 
preached in the Dutch language. The 
poems he wrote, all in the Dutch lan- 
guage, were read as piously as were the 
Bibles, and were ache at one with them 


in religious feeling. No-one ‘then 
imagined that a day would come when 
a critic might hint that the good 
Dominie’s contributions to the early 
literature of New York might be just a 
shade gloomy and despairing in their 
views of the fearfulness of the after-life. 

For quite twenty years the good 
Dominie lived to aid in-fostering the 
infant literature of infant New York, 
living: a life as quiet and as regilar as 


.any.Dutch colonist could have de- 


manded. On a Sunday morning he 
preached in the church in the Fort the 
long, heavy sermons that his people 
loved. In the afternoon he rode away 
on the highway that led into the coun- 
try, past the Collect Pond,. over the 
Kissing Bridge at -the Fresh Water on 
to the stretch that was.to grow into 
the Bowery, through the forest till he 
came to the few clustering houses of 
the Bouwerie Village where Stuyvesant 
had spent his old age. In the village 
church he preached of an afternoon,— 
the church which Stuyvesant had built 
and beside which he was buried,—the 
church which was to stand another 
hundred years and which was then to 
give way to a house of worship to be 
called St. Mark’s, which, in turn, two 
centuries and more after Stuyvesant’s 
day was still to be found standing in 
the core of a great metropolis. 
Dominie Selyns lived long enough to 
see many changes. He lived to seea 
Dutch prince become England’s king; 
he lived to see New York rent asunder 
through the over-zealousness of one 
Jacob Leisler, who feared lest the town 
should not recognize a king of Dutch 
blood; he lived to see Lord Bellomont 
made governor and riding through the 
streets in a coach the gorgeousness of 
which astounded all; he lived to see 
Captain William Kidd sail out of the 
harbor in the ship Adventure Galley, 
with fever a thought that a few years 
more would see him executed as a 
pirate. And when Dominie Selyns 
died, bequeathing his poems to swell 
the scanty literature of his times, the 
era of the Dutch had well-nigh ended. 
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A Sketch of Russian Literature 
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Or the many Slavic nations and 
tribes that at one time occupied the east 
of Europe from the Elbe and the head- 
waters of the Danube to Siberia, and 
from the Ionic Sea to the Baltic and 
White Seas, some have entirely disap- 
peared in the ruthless struggle with a 
superior German civilisation; others, 
like the Bulgarians and Servians, have 
paled into insignificance under the 
lethargic influence of the Crescent, to 
be fanned to life again within the 
memory of the present generation by 
a breath of national consciousness, 


which is the result of the Romantic 


Movement in European literature ; 
others again like the Bohemians and 
Poles, rent asunder by fraternal discord 
and anarchy, have forfeited their na- 
tional existence and are engaged in an 
unequal battle to regain it. Of all the 
Slavs, Russia alone has steadily gath- 
ered in the lands of the feudal lords, to 
shine at last as a power of the first 
magnitude among the sisterhood of 
states, and to scintillate hope to its 
racial brothers as the ‘‘ Northern Star.” 

The unity of the Russian land was 
ever present to the minds of the writers 
in the earliest days of the appanages. 
The bard of the ‘‘Word of Igor’s Ar- 
mament” and Daniel the Palmer made 
appeals to the whole country and, 
prayed for all the princes in the ‘twelfth 
century, and for upwards of four cen- 
turies Moscow has been the centre 
towards which the outlying districts 
have been gravitating. Yet, in spite 
of so continuous and well-defined a 
political tendency, Russia is the last of 
the Slavic nations to have evolved a 
literature worthy of the name. Bohe- 





mia had a brilliant literature of the 
Western stamp as early as the thir- 
teenth century; Bulgaria had made a 
splendid start three centuries before, 
under the impulse of the newly intro- 
duced religion; the Servian city of 
Ragusa, receiving its intellectual leaven 
from its Italian vicinage, invested 
Petrarch and Dante with Servian citi- 
zenship in the fifteenth century, and, 
shortly after, gloried in an epic of a 
Gunduli¢, and in a whole galaxy of 
writers; Poland borrowed its theology 
from Bohemia, took an active part in 
the medizval Latin literature, and 
boasted a golden age for its native lan- 
guage in the sixteenth century. Russia 
produced an accessible literature only 
in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, became known to Western 
Europe not earlier than the second 
quarter of the next, and had not gained 
universal recognition until within the 
last twenty-five years. 

In the case of the Western and 
Southern Slavs, a community of in- 
terests, whether religious or social, has 
led to an .intellectual intercourse with 
their neighbours, from whom they have 
received their models for imitation or 
adaptation. Without a favorable geo- 
graphical position, or some common 
bond with the external world, no nation 
can have a healthy development, espe- 
cially in the incipient stage of its politi- 
cal existence. Blatant Slavophiles of 
fifty years ago heaped reproach on the 
reforms of Peter the Great, on the 
ground that they were fashioned upon 
Western ideals, and that he had re- 
tarded the evolution of Russia accord- 
ing to its inherent Slavic idea. There 
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still survive men of that persuasion, 
though a comparative study of Russian 
literature long ago demonstrated that 
every step in advance has been made 
by conscious or unconscious borrow- 
ings from abroad. If there was a 
Russian literature previous to the in- 
troduction of Christianity, it certainly 
stood in some kind of relation to the 
literatures of the neighbors. The few 
extant treaties with the Greeks for that 
period show unmistakable Byzantine 
influences, and the Russian Code of 
Yaroslav, with its purely Norse laws, 
dates from a time when the Varydgs 
had not yet disappeared in the mass of 
the Slavic majority. 

With the introduction of Christian- 
ity, Russia, instead of entering into 
closer communion with the rest of the 
world, was separated from it even more 
securely than before, and soon after, 
an intellectual stagnation began that 
lasted very nearly to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Various causes 
combined to produce this singular 
effect. Chief of these was its geo- 
graphical position. Living in the vast 
eastern plain of Europe, which in itself 
would have been productive of a larger 
life, the Russian tribes had civilised 
neighbors on one side only. On the 
north they were separated from the 
Swedes by rude Finnish tribes; on 
the south they had for centuries 
to contend against all the. nomads, 
Pechenyegs, Cumanians, Khazars, who 
slowly proceeded from Asia to Central 
Europe to become lost in the nations 
to the south of the Carpathians and in 
the Balkan peninsula; in the east the 
Finns of the north met the Tartars of 
the south; and behind them lay un- 
profitable Asia. On the north-west, it 
is true, was the civilised Teutonic 
Order, but the inveterate hatred be- 
tween these Germans and the Slavs 
prevented any intercommunication from 
that quarter. There was left Poland, 
through which Russia might issue into 
Europe; but savage Lithuania was 
wedged in between the two, so as to 
reduce still more the line of contact 
with the West. When Lithuania be- 
came civilised, and a part of Poland, 
the latter had grown suspicious of the 


youthful Ilya of Mirom who “‘had sat 
thirty years upon the oven,’’ and enun- 
ciated a political maxim that either 
Russia would have to become Polish, 
or else Poland Russian. Knowing that 
there was no other exit for Russia, Po- 
land permitted no light to reach it from 
the West. When England began to 
communicate with Russia in the six- 
teenth century, King Sigismund made 
an earnest appeal to Queen Elizabeth 
to stop sending skilled mechanics, lest 
the Colossus should awaken and be- 
come a danger to Europe. 

These external causes of Russia’s 
aloofness were still more intensified by 
a systematic determinaticn of Russia 
to keep out the Catholic contamina- 
tion that would come from intercourse 
with Europe. This was a direct out- 
growth of its adoption of Christianity 
from Byzantium, instead of Rome. 
Cyril and Methodius, the apostles to 
the Slavs, were themselves, Bulgarians 
from Macedonia. When they first car- 
ried the new ‘religion to Moravia and 
later to. Bulgaria, they, no doubt, 
preached and wrote in the dialect with 
which they were most familiar. This 
innovation of preaching the gospel in 
another than one of the three sacred 
languages was a necessary departure, in 
order to win over the troublesome Slavs 
tothe north of Byzantium. Though at 
the end of the ninth century the vari- 
ous dialects were already sufficiently 
dissimilar to constitute separate lan- 
guages, yet they were not so distant 
from each other as to be a hindrance to 
a free intercommunication. When, a 
century later, Christianity was intro- 
duced into Russia from Constantinople, 
Bulgarian priests and bookmen were the 
natural intermediaries, and the Bulgari- 
an language at once became the literary 
medium, to the exclusion of the native 
tongue. Soon after, the Eastern Church 
separated from Rome, and the Greek- 
Catholic clergy inculcated upon their 
neophytes an undying hatred of the 
Latins, as the Romanists were called. 
In Moscow, the slightest deviation from 
the orthodox faith was sufficient cause 
for suspecting a Romanist heresy, and 
anathemas against Roman-Catholics 
were frequent, but at Kiev, where the 
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contact with Poland was inevitable, 
the disputes with the Latins form a 
prominent part of ecclesiastical litera- 
ture. To guard the country against 
any possible contagion, the punishment 
of Russians who crossed the border, in 
order to visit foreign parts, was so 
severe, that few ever ventured out of 
the country. The seclusion of Russia 
was complete. 

Even under these difficulties, litera- 
ture and the arts might have flour- 
ished, if Constantinople had been able 
to give to the new converts even its 
degraded Byzantine culture, or if there 
had not been other powerful causes that 
militated against a development from 
within. In the west of Europe the 
Latin language of the Church did not 
interfere with an early national liter- 
ature. Latin was the language of the 
learned, whether clerical or lay, and 
mediated an intellectual intercourse 
between the most distant members of 
the universal faith. At the same time, 
the native dialects had received an im- 
pulse before the introduction of Christi- 
anity, often under the influence of 
Rome, and they were left to shift for 
themselves and to find their votaries. 
The case was quite different in Russia. 
The Bulgarian language, which was 
brought in with the gospel, at once 
usurped on the native Russian to the 
great disadvantage of the latter. Being 
closely related to the spoken Russian, 
Bulgarian was easily acquired by the 
clergy, but it-was not close enough to 
become the literary language of the 
people. On the one hand, this new 
gospel language could at best connect 
Russia with Byzantium by way of Bul- 
garia; on the other, Russian was looked 
down upon as a rude dialect and was 
discouraged, together with every symp- 
tom of the popular creation which was 
looked upon as intimately connected 
with ancient paganism. 

This Bulgarian language was not long 
preserved in its purity. Detached from 
its native home, it was immediately 
transformed in pronunciation, so as to 
conform to the spoken Russian; thus, 
for example, it at once lost its nasals, 
which were not familiar to the Russian 
ear. In the course of time, words and 


constructions of the people’s language 
found their way into the Church-Slavic, 
as the Bulgarian was then more properly 
called. -Naturally, many words, refer- 
ring to abstract ideas and the Church, 
passed from the Bulgarian into the 
spoken tongue. Thus, the two dia- 
lects, one the arbitrary literary lan- 
guage, the other, the language of 
every-day life, approached each other 
more and more. At the present time, 
the Russian of literature contains a 
large proportion of these Church-Slavic 
words; the language of the Bible and 
the liturgy is the Church-Slavic of 
the sixteenth century, which differs so 
much from the original Bulgarian that, 
though a Russian reads with compara- 
tive ease this Church-Slavic, he has to 
study Bulgarian as a German would 
study Old German. This Church- 
Slavic of the Russian redaction has 
also been, and still is, in part, the 
ecclesiastical language of the other 
Greek-Catholic countries of the Slavs. 

Some time passed before Russia 
could furnish its own clergy. All the 
leading places in the Church were at 
first filled with Bulgarians and Greeks 
who were steeped in Byzantine religious 
lore. The Church at Constantinople 
stood in direct opposition to the classi- 
cal traditions of Greece. These were 
not separated from the old heathenism, 
and to the luxuryand voluptuousness of 
medizval Greece, which were ascribed 
to classical influences, the Church op- 
posed asceticism and self-abnegation. 
Monasticism was preached as the ideal 
of the religious life, and arts and 
sciences had no place in the scheme of 
the Church. Theology and rhetoric 
were the only sciences which the hermit 
practised in his cell, in the moments 
that were free from prayer and self- 
castigation. And it is only the 
Church’s science that ancient Russia 
inherited from Byzantium. The civil 
intercourse between the two countries 
was very slight, and the few Russian 
ecclesiastics who visited Mount Athos 
and the Holy Land brought back with 
them at best a few legends and apocry- 
phal writings. The Byzantine influ- 
ence at home showed itself in a verbal 
adherence to the Bible and the Church 
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Fathers, and an occasional attempt at 
pulpit oratory in the bombastic diction 
of contemporary Greece. 

Not a science penetrated into ancient 
Russia. Historically the rest of the 
world did not exist for it, and geo- 
graphically it was only of interest in so 
far as it came into contact with Russia: 
Russia knew ‘more of Tartars and 
Cumanians than of Germany or France. 
Arithmetic, not to speak of mathe- 
matics, and physics, medicine and 
engineering, were unknown before the 
sixteenth century, and then only when 
a few foreigners practised these arts in 
the capital and at the Court. The 
only literature that reached Russia was 
the legendary lore of the South and 
West, through Bulgaria and Poland, 
generally at a time when it had long 
been forgotten elsewhere: thus, the 
Lucidarius and Physiologus were ac- 
cepted as genuine bits of zodlogical 
and botanical science, long after sober 
knowledge had taken possession of the 
universities of the world. The litera- 
ture of Russia before Peter the Great 
is by no means meagre or uninterest- 
ing, but it lacks an important element 
of historical continuity ; in fact, it is de- 
void of every trace of chronology. 
What was written in the twelfth cen- 
tury might with equal propriety be the 
product of the sixteenth, and vice versa, 
and the productions of the earliest time 
were copied out as late as the seven- 
teenth century, and relished as if they 
had just been written. Where a certain 
literary document has come down to 
us in a later copy, it is not possible to 
date it back, unless it contains some 
accidental indication of antiquity. In 
short, there was no progress in Russia 
for a period of six or seven centuries, 
from the tenth century to the seven- 
teenth. 

In this achronism of literary history, 
there may, however, be discerned two 
periods that are separated from each 
other by the first invasion of the Tar- 
tars. Previous to that momentous 
event, Kiev formed the chief intellec- 
tual and political centre of the Russian 
principalities. Here the Norse tradi- 
tions, which had been brought by the 
Varyag warriors, had not entirely faded 


away in the century following the in- 
troduction of Christianity, and the 
Court maintained certain relations with 
the rest of the world, as in the case of 
Yaroslav, who was related, by the 
marriage of his children, to the Courts 
of Norway, France, Germany, and 
Hungary. On the other hand, Vladi- 
mir’s heroes were celebrated abroad, 
and Ily4 of Mtirom is not unknown to 
German tradition and the Northern 
saga. Not onlyits favorable geograph- 
ical position, but its climate as well, in- 
spired the inhabitants of Kiev with a 
greater alacrity, even as the Little- 
Russians of to-day have developed less 
sombre characteristics than the Great- 
Russians of the sterner North. It is 
sufficient to compare the laconic in- 
structions of Luka Zhidydta in the 
commercial Névgorod with the flowery 
style of Serapidn’s sermon, or the dry 
narrative of the northern chronicles 
with the elaborate adornment of the 
stories in the chronicles of Néstor and 
Sylvester, to become aware of the 
fundamental difference between the 
two sections of Russia. The twelfth 
century, rich in many aspects of liter- 
ature, including that beautiful prose 
poem of popular origin, the ‘‘Word 
of Igor’s Armament,’’ gave ample prom- 
ise of better things to come. Similarly, 
the bylinas of the Vladimir cycle, the 
best and most numerous of all that are 
preserved, point to an old poetic tradi- 
tion that proceeded from Kfev. 

The fact that these bylinas have been 
lately discovered in the extreme north- 
east, in the Government of Olénetsk, 
while not a trace of them has been 
found in their original home, has 
divided the scholars of Russia into two 
camps. Some assert that all the Rus- 
sians of Kiev belonged to the Great- 
Russian division, and that the Tartar 
invasion destroyed most of them, and 
caused the rest to migrate to the north, 
whither they carried their poetry. The 
Little-Russians that now occupy the 
south of Russia are supposed by these 
scholars to have come from Galicia to 
repeople the abandoned places. The 
Little-Russians themselves claim, with 
pardonable pride, to be the direct de- 
scendants of the race that gave Russia 
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its Néstor and the bard of the ‘‘ Word 
of {fgor’s Armament.’”’ There are 
weighty arguments on both sides, and 
both the Great-Russians, with whom 
we are at present concerned, and the 
Little-Russians, or Ruthenians, who 
have developed a literature in their 
own dialect, claim that old literature 
as their own. 

The terrible affliction of the Mongol 
invasion marks, on the one hand, the 
beginning of the concentration of Rus- 
sia around Moscow, and, on the other, 
accentuates more strongly the barren 
activities of the Russian mind for the 
next few centuries. Historians have 
been wont to dwell on the Tartar dom- 
ination as the chief cause of Russian 
stagnation, but the calmer judgment 
of unbiassed science must reject that 
verdict. It is true, the Tartars carried 
ruin to all the Russian land, but after 
every successful raid. they withdrew to 
their distant camps, ruling the con- 
quered land merely by exacting trib- 
ute and homage from its princes. 
The Tartars in no way interfered with 
the intellectual and religious life of the 
people; on the contrary, they mingled 
freely with the subject nation, and in- 
termarriages were common. It has 
already been pointed out that the germ 
of unprogressiveness was older than 
the invasion, that the Byzantine re- 
ligious culture was the real cause of it. 
That Moscow was even less progressive 
than. Kiev is only natural. All its 
energies were bent on political aggran- 
disement, on throwing off the hated 
Tartar yoke, and it was farther re- 
moved from Europe than the more 
fortunate Southern metropolis. All 
these conditions were unfavorable to 
the practice of the gentler arts. 

The religious lore of ancient Russia 
was derived from the gospel, which 
was hardly ever accessible in continu- 
ous form, but only as an aprakos, 7. ¢., 
as a manual in which it was arranged 
according to the weekly | readings. 
This was supplemented by two peculiar 
versions of the Old Testament, the 
paleas, in which passages of the Bible 
were intermingled with much apocry- 
phal matter, and which originally had 
served as controversial literature against 
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the Jews, and to prove the coming of 
Christ; there was no translation of the 
whole Old Testament, and as late as 
the eighteenth century a priest referred 
to the ga/za as to Holy Writ. Prayers 
to saints, lives and legends of saints, 
with moral instructions, complete the 
list of the religious equipment that 
Russia received from Byzantium. One 
of the oldest Russian manuscripts, the 
“Collection of Svyatoslav,’’ made for 
Svyatoslav of Chernigov in 1073, is a 
copy of a similar production, translated 
from the Greek for Simedn of Bulgaria. 
It is an encyclopedia of ecclesiastic and 
moral themes, culled from the Church 
Fathers, among whom John Chrysos- 
tom is most prominent. Later, there 
were many similar collections, known 
under the names of ‘‘The Golden 
Beam,”’ ‘‘ Emerald,’’ ‘‘Golden Chain,” 
and so forth. 

By the aid of this literature and such 
Greek models as were accessible to the 
priests, were produced the sermons that 
have come down to us in a large num- 
ber, and a few of which, like those of 
Cyril of Turov and Serapién, do not 
lack literary polish, and are not inferior 
to Western pulpit oratory of the same 
period. Whenever the preachers turned 
to praise the princes, as in the case of 
Ilarién who eulogised Vladimir, they 
had in mind only their orthodox Christi- 
anity, for religion was the all-absorbing 
question. - Similarly, when Vladimir 
Monomakh wrote his ‘‘Instruction’’ to 
his children, he composed it according 
to the model given in Svyatoslav’s 
**Collection.’’ Sermons and Instruc- 
tions, from the introduction of Christi- 
anity to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, form one of the most import- 
ant ingredients of Collections, and 
served as models for ‘*Spiritual Testa- 
ments” even in the eighteenth century. 
Sylvester’s ‘‘ Domostrdéy belongs to the 
same type, though what in Vladimir 
was the enthuisasm and earnestness of 
the new faith, has in this later docu- 
ment become a series of external ob- 
servances. Formalism and adherence 
to the dead letter characterise the 
whole period of Russian unprogressive- 
ness, and remained the characteristic of 
the Church at a much later time, in 
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spite of the enlightened labors of a 
Feofdn.or Platén; and it was the same 
formalism that caused the schism of 
the raskédlniks, who saw in Nikén’s 
orthographical corrections of the cor- 
rupt Bible text an assault upon the 
orthodox religion. 

Only a small proportion of the liter- 
ature of ancient Russia was produced 
outside the ranks of the clergy. There 
were few literate persons who were not 
priests or monks; for there hardly 
existed any schools during this whole 
period, and even princes could not sign 
their names. The influence of the let- 
tered priest was paramount, and if he 
was at all equal to the task of compos- 
ing readable sermons, these were eagerly 
sought for by all-who could read them. 
When, in the sixteenth, and still more 
in the seventeenth century, rays of 


light began to penetrate into Moscow, . 


the chief and most dangerous task of 
instruction fell to the share of those 
preachers who had come in contact 
with Polish learning at Kiev; in the days 
of Peter the Great, Feofan Prokopé- 
vich was an important factor in the 


civilisation of Russia, and in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the 
sermons of Platén still form an integral 
part of literature. 

To the student of comparative liter- 
ature the semi-religious lore, which 
finds its expression in the apocrypha, is 


of vastly greater interest. The poeti- 
cal creative activity of the people, 
combining with the knowledge of re- 
ligious lore, has ever been active in 
producing spurious legendary accounts 
of matters biblical. The book of Enoch 
and the Talmud disseminated such 
legends in regard to the old Testament 
long before the birth of Christianity. 
The Russian apocryphal literature is 
rich in legendary accounts of the crea- 
tion of the world,the confession of Eve, 
the lives of Adam, Melchisedec, Abra- 
ham, Lot, Moses, Balaam, the twelve 
patriarchs, David, and particularly 
Solomon. Much more extensive is the 
store of legends from the New Testa- 
ment. The birth of the Holy Virgin 
is dilated upon in the gospel of Jacob, 
the childhood of Christ is told in the 
gospel of Thomas, while a fuller story 
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of Pilate’s judgment of Christ and of 
Christ’s descent into Hell is given in 
the old gospel of Nicodemus. Laza- 
rus, Judas, and the twelve apostles 
have all their group of legends, but 
the Assumption of the Virgin Mary 
and the Judgment-day were the most 
popular. The list is far from being 
exhausted, and only a small part of the 
material has been scientifically investi- 
gated and located. Most of these 
stories travelled by the customary road 
over Bulgaria from Byzantium. As 
they have also reached the west of 
Europe, the investigator of their 
Western forms has to look into Byzan- 
tine sources; but as many of the legends 
have been preserved in the Slavic form, 
and when they have disappeared from 
the Greek, or as fuller redactions are to 
be met with in the North, he cannot 
well afford to overlook the Slavic 
sources. The index librorum prohtbi- 
torum of Russia, fashioned after the 
Greek, includes all such apocrypha as 
were current at the time of the com- 
position of the first zxdex. The clergy 
were continually preaching against 
them, yet their efforts were useless, 
especially since they themselves were 
at the same time drawing extensively 
on the apocryphal accounts of the 
paleas, lives of saints, etc. 

There is this vast difference in the 
literature of this kind as it was current 
in Russia and inthe West. Elsewhere 
the legends were early seized upon by 
the fancy of the poets, were clothed 
in the conventional garb of verse, re- 
modelled, combined, beautified, until 
they became the stock in trade of 
literature, while the memory of the 
unadorned story had entirely faded 
from the popular consciousness. 
Dante's ‘‘ Divine Comedy” is an illus- 
tration of how transformed the legends 
had become at a very early date. In 
Russia nothing of the kind has taken 
place. With the usual achronism of its 
literature, legends of the eleventh and 
eighteenth centuries live side by side, 
or mingle in the same version, and they 
have undergone no other change than 
corruption of misunderstood passages, 
transposition of motives, modernisation 
of language. The religious songs that 
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a mendicant may be heard singing at 
the present time in front of a church 
are nothing but these old legends, al- 
most in their primitive form. 

Nearly allied to the apocryphal 
stories are the profane legends that 
form the subject-matter of so much of 
European medieval literature. The 
stories of Alexander the Great, the 
Trojan War, Digenis Akritas, Barlaam 
and Josaphat, Calilah-wa-Dimnah, are 
as common in Russian literature as in 
that of France or Germany. Byzan- 
tium is the immediate source of most 
of these legends both for the East and 
the West, but there are also many 
motives in the Russian stories that 
were derived from the West through 
Servia and Bulgaria. It is not yet 
quite clear how these stories came to 
travel in a direction opposite to the 
customary route of popular tales; no 
doubt the crusades did much to bring 
about an interchange of the oral liter- 
ature of the nations. In the West, 
these stories have furnished the most 
beautiful subjects for medizval poetry, 
but, as before, the Russian storiés have 
not found their way into polite litera- 
ture. They have either remained un- 
changed in their original form, or, 
being of a more popular character than 
the religious legends, have adapted 
themselves to the style of folktales, as 
which they have been preserved. 

It is not unlikely that many of these 
tales were brought back from Palestine, 
the common camping-ground of the 
Christian nations during the crusades. 
Pilgrimages to the Holy Land began 
soon after the introduction of Christi- 
anity into Russia, and in the twelfth 
century we have the first account of 
such a journey, from the pen of the 
abbot Daniel. None of the later ac- 
counts of Palestine and Constantinople 
compare in interest with the simple 
narrative of Daniel the Palmer, after 
whose “‘ Pilgrimage’’ they are fashioned 
and whose very words they often in- 
corporated in their ‘‘Travels.’’ The 
purpose of all these was to serve as 
incitements to religious contemplation. 
There is but one account of a journey 
to the west of Europe. It was under- 
taken by the metropolitan Isidor who, 
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in 1437, attended the Council of Flor- 
ence. A few years later Afandsi Nikitin 
described his journey to India, which 
was one of the earliest undertaken by 
Westerners in the same century; but 
while Vasco de Gama and Columbus 
were revolutionising the. knowledge of 
geography, and were making the dis- 
covery of a route to India the object 
of mercantile development, Nikitin’s 
report, important though it was, had 
absolutely no effect upon dormant 
Russia. 

As there existed no external geog- 
raphy, so there was no external history. 
But fortunately for Russia, a long se- 
ries of chronicles have saved histori- 
cal events from oblivion. The earliest 
chronicle, that of Néstor,was the model 
for all that followed. Excepting the 
history of Kurbski, who had come into 
contact with Western science through 
the Polish, and Krizhanich, who was not 
a Russian, there was no progress made 
in the chronological arrangement of his- 
torical facts from Néstor to Tatishchev, 
while in style and in dramatic diction 
there is a decided retrogression. The 
promise held out by the historian of 
the twelfth century was not made good 
for six hundred years. Néstor and 
Sylvester, the continuator, were of the 
clerical profession, and naturally the 
religious element, richly decked out 
with legend, folktale, and reports of 
eye-witnesses, is the prevailing tone 
throughout the whole production. The 
Bible and the Byzantines, Hamartolos 
and John Malalas, serve as models 
for the fluent style of this production, 
but the vivid, dramatic narrative bears 
witness to considerable talent in the 
author. At first only the cities of 
Kiev, Névgorod, and Suzdal, and Vol- 
hynia seem to have possessed such 
chronicles; but those that are preserved 
show traces of being composed of 
shorter accounts of other individual 
places. In the following centuries, 
most of the larger cities and monas- 
teries kept chronological records of 
important events, and with the central- 
isation of Russia about Moscow there 
also appeared a species of Court chron- 
iclers whose dry narration is often 
colored in favor of the tsarate. 


A Sketch of Russian Literature 


All this mass of literature is essen- 
tially ecclesiastic, and hardly any other 
could raise its head against the con- 
stant anathemas of the Church. No 
prohibition of the priests was strong 
enough to obliterate the craving fora 
popular literature, for no school, no 
science, was opposed to the superstition 
of the people, which therefore had full 
sway. The best the Church was able 
to do for the masses was to foster a 
‘double faith,” in which Christianity 
and paganism lived side by side. We 
shall see later how this state of affairs 
has been favorable to the preservation 
of an oral tradition up to the present 
time. Yet, but for the ‘‘Word of 
fgor’s Armament,”’ and its imitation, 
the ‘‘Zadénshchina,” no one could 
have suspected that the elements of a 
natural, unecclesiastic literature were 
present in ancient Russia. 

This ‘‘ Word of fgor’s Armament’””’ is 
unique. It was composed at a time 
when Russia was already well Christi- 
anised, yet the references to Christian- 
ity are only sporadic, whereas the 
ancient pagan divinities and popular 
conceptions come in for a goodly share 
of attention. There are some who are 
inclined to see in this production a 
forgery, such as Hanka concocted for 
Bohemian literature, or Macpherson 
for Celtic, for the absence of any later 
works of the kind seems to be inex- 
plicable. But this absence need not 
surprise us, for no such work could 
have been written at a later time out- 
side the Church, which alone was in 
possession of a modicum of learning. 
It must be assumed that the bard of 
the ‘‘Word”’ represents the last of a 
bygone civilisation that had its firm 
footing in the people, but stood in a 
literary relation to the singers of the 
Norsemen; for there is much in the 
‘*“Word’’ that reminds one of the North- 
ern sagas. The tradition of the bard 
came to an end with this last produc- 
tion, but his manner, corrupted and 
twisted by a wrongly understood 
Christianity, lived on in the folksong 
of the people; hence the remarkable 
resemblance between the two. 

But for the inertia of the Russian 
Church and people, it would not have 
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been necessary to wait until a Peter 
the Great violently shook the coun- 
try into activity, for long before his 
time glimpses of European civilisation 
reached Moscow. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury,we have found metropolitan Isidor 
travelling to the Council of Florence, 
to cast his vote in favor of a union 
of the Churches under Rome. In the 
same century foreigners began to arrive 
in Moscow to practise medicine’ or 
architecture, or to setve in the Russian 
army; in the time of Ivan the Terrible 
there was already a considerable foreign 
colony in Moscow, and its influences 
upon individual Russians were not rare. 


-Ivan the Terrible himself made several 


attempts to get skilled mechanics from 
the West, but his efforts were generally 
frustrated by Poland and the Germans 
of the Baltic provinces. 

The most important points of con- 
tact with the West were in the Church 
itself, through Kiev and Western Rus- 
sia. These outlying parts of Russia 


had early come into relation with Po- 
land, and their unyielding orthodoxy 


had been mellowed by the prevailing 
scholasticism of the Polish theology. 
In the academy of Kiev, Greek and 
Latin grammar, theology and rhetoric 
were taught, while these sciences— 
especially grammar,even though it were 
Slavic grammar — were looked upon at 
Moscow ascertain expressions of heresy. 
The correction of the corrupt church 
books, which in itself was advocated 
by priests who had imbibed the Kiev 
culture, made the presence of learned 
men—that is, of such as knew gram- 
mar enough to discover orthographical 
mistakes—an absolute necessity. In 
the reign of Alexis Mikhdaylovich, 
Kiev monks were called out for the 
purpose of establishing a school, and 
only in 1649 was the first of the kind 
opened. This innovation divided the 
churchmen into two camps, — those 
who advocated the Greek grammar, 
and those who advocated the Latin,— 
that is, those who would hear of nothing 
that distantly might remind them of 
the Latins, and those who were for a 
Western culture, even though it was to 
be only the scholastic learning already 
abandoned in the rest of Europe. The 
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battle between the two was fought to 
the death. Those who were in favor 
of the Latin were generally worsted, 
and some of the most promising of 
them were imprisoned and even capi- 
tally punished; but men like Medvyé- 
dev, and later Simedén Pélotski, laid 
the foundation for an advancement, 
however gradual, which culminated in 
the reforms of Peter the Great. 

Where a few individuals gained some 
semblance of Western culture, they 
could not write freely at home, and 
had to develop their activities abroad. 
Kiurbski, who for a long time stands 
alone as an historian, wrote his ‘‘ His- 
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tory’’ in Poland, and it remained with- 
out any influence whatsoever at home; 
its very existence was not known be- 
fore our own times. The same thing 
happened with Kotoshikhin, whose 
description of Russia was known to the 
learned of Sweden, but the original of 
which was unknown until its accidental 
discovery by a Russian scholar of the 
nineteenth century. So, while the fer- 
ment of reform began much earlier than 
the eighteenth century, it would have 
been indefinitely delayed,causing many 
a bloody battle, if the Gordian knot 
had not been cut by Peter the Great in 
favor of the West. 


Miss Sedgwick and ‘‘ The Rescue” 


By ALINE GORREN 


THAT one or two great scenes—let 
us say even one great scene—can go 
far toward making a great book it may 
be much to claim. Yet it is certain 
that a great deal could be said in sup- 
port of the contention. It is not 
everyone that has an instinct for what 
Francisque Sarcey used to call /a scne 
a faire. It is not everyone that misses 
it from play or book, when it is absent. 
Those who have a feeling for it, an in- 
stinct for crisis, climax, regard a piece 
of literature that contains the neces- 
sary, the great scene, and that scene 
adequately done, with a peculiar satis- 
faction. To face the scene boldly, to 
see it coming and rise straight up to 
it, bespeaks in an author an emotional 
vitality that is the primal stuff out of 
which all imaginative writing is made. 
The possession of such vitality is not 
everything. The facility which it gives 
in handling the large situations fear- 
lessly has been known to make writers 
careless about minor considerations. 
But perhaps we do not see enough how 
really rare the facility is. Of the books 
that have made for literature in recent 
years how many havea scene a faire that 
lives in the memory—the crested mo- 











ment of the wave—when the rest of 
the fabrication has crumbled into the 
confusion of blurred remembrances? 
And one asks the question with the 
mind on writers in whom, exactly, the 
dramatic instinct is predominant. Even 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s, even Rud- 
yard Kipling’s dénouements come 
about, often, rather by means of a suc- 
cession of scenes in which the characters 
are grouped separately, and in each 
grouping untie a knot of the skein, 
than by means of one general encounter 
wherein are pushed forward all the ele- 
ments and personages of the story, and 
all knots untied at once. 

This particular energy of grasp on 
the material, this living catch at all the 
possibilities of the most difficult ‘‘con- 
frontations,’’ appear to belong to the 
author of ‘‘The Rescue ’’* in a measure 
that singles her out, arrests attention. 
““The Rescue’’ is not Miss Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick’s first book. But it is a 
book that marks a period, sets a stand- 
ard from which her future achievements 
will probably be dated. It is, merely 
as a piece of literary construction, of 


*“ The Rescue.” By Anne Doiglas Sedgwick. The 
Century Co., $1.50. 
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composition, a very noticeable book. 
The characters are few—four, or, in- 
deed, three, centre the reader’s inter- 
est. The thing goes swiftly, without 
superfluities, with a disregard of all 
padding that wins our respect. And 
the drama unfolded is both high and 
deeply intime; conceived with pas- 
sion and .truthfully, touchingly seen. 
To say this last is to say much. Per- 
haps no human relationship has been, 
in art, more conventionalized than that 
of mother and daughter, and upon none 
has any carefulness or sincerity of vision 
probably been less frequently brought 
to bear. The great writers have often 
been nearly as much, and as fatuously, 
at fault in this matter as the little ones. 
‘‘The Rescue’’ is the story-of the love, 
slowly—and quite naturally—turning 
to hatred, of a noble woman for a 
selfish, hard, unvirtuous, unloving, 
daughter. To show this process of 


change,—this revolt shot through with 
tender yearnings,—and the rescue of 
the mother from the intolerable pain 
of a clear comprehension of the daugh- 


ter,—a rescue brought about through 
the medium of the love of a man nearer 
her daughter’s age than her own,—was 
no easy thing todo. Here is unusual- 
ness, here is distinction. The truth is 
shirked at no point. But Miss Sedg- 
wick’s art is equal to the strain of the 
emergency. Nothing shocks in this 
singular story; while the colors are 
sombre some saving grace—which is, 
really, a sure, steady, and high ethical 
sense—keeps the total effect of the 
picture from an ugly darkness. And 
it all culminates, as I have intimated 
before, in a scene—the scene in which 
the mother, Claire, and Damier are 
brought face to face—that shows what 
it is not too much to call mastery of 
dramatic characterization. 

This trait has. shown itself in Miss 
Sedgwick’s work from the beginning. 
Three or four years ago she published 
‘**The Dull Miss Archinard,’”’ which was 
to be followed shortly after by ‘‘The 
Confounding of Camelia.”’ Neither 
novel compares with ‘‘The Rescue.” 
But those readers who are interested 
in this last piece of fiction,.and who 
recognize in it a quality that makes it 


one of the signal books of the year, 
will find in the author’s earlier ventures 
significant premonitions of her present 
stage of development. These are 
pretty, vivid, blithely told stories—a 
certain happy blitheness of style is in- 
deed one of the important features of 
Miss Sedgwick’s equipment; but in 
them each, correcting possible imma- 
turities, there is the sure intuition for 
the crucial moments in life when char- 
acter is revealed, and human destinies 
are made and unmade. 

Nor is this intuition helped out by 
any particular sense of the picturesque, 
as connected with landscape, or the 
moods of weather or inanimate things. 
In fact, considering that Miss Sedgwick 
is said to be a painter of no mean ability, 
as well as, in more recent years, a wri- 
ter, her indifference to the “‘setting ’’ 
of momentous episodes is rather re- 
markable. (Or has her being a painter 
nothing to do with the matter? In re- 
gard to each separate art the uninitiated 
must speak cautiously.) The scenes 
which, for instance, live most potently 
in the memory of admirers of Thomas 
Hardy are those in which environing 
nature has so protruded itself upon the 
effect that we get of the emotions of 
the personages that it becomes almost 
the chief personage itself. The com- 
ing of dawn at Stonehenge; the last 
morning, with the two apostle-like 
figures walking, hand in hand, up the 
hill in view of the walls of the town- 
prison —these are the pictures that 
many readers of ‘‘Tess’’ keep probably 
most indelibly etched upon the brain. 
And it is the feeling of Thomas Hardy 
for surroundings that renders them so 
extraordinary in their power to move. 
It is what we now speak of as ‘‘evoca- 
tion’’; and of course it is essentially 
modern and subjective. Miss Sedg- 
wick belongs to the objective class of 
writers. It is not a greater, nor a 
lesser, it is a different class. She puts 
in the background. In‘*The Rescue’”’ 
it is Paris. But it is not a Paris felt in 
any new way. The reader does not 
feel it any more than the writer. What 
he does feel, on the other hand, is, for 
example, an almost physical tension— 
positively a personal. embarrassment— 
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when Claire Vicaud, coarsely reliant 
upon Damier’s presumable ‘“‘inten- 
tions,’’ yet at the same time half-un- 
consciously reaching out for his moral 
aid out of the depths of her still-una- 
wakened ethical self, confidently enters 
the room where Damier has scarcely 
ceased in the act of declaring his boy- 
ish, romantic attachment to the elder 
Clara. It is the cultivated instinct to 
shrink from such ‘‘scenes’”’ in real life. 
Nevertheless, behind how many closed 
doors do not they —or their like—actu- 
ally take place?—closed doors beyond 
which the actors, torn in nerves that 
have grown too sensitive for the pri- 
mary passions, are uneasily aware of 
servants, and their comments. 

If readers shrink, so, one concludes 
from the evidence, do writers, more 
and more. And that is why to come 
upon a writer who does not shrink, who 
is so emphatically ready to bear the 
test, to ‘‘pay with her person,’’ seems 
a thing calling for reiterative mention. 

Miss Sedgwick’s future appears, then, 
to rest on the power of dramatic visuali- 
zation,—on this and on herclear-cut per- 
ception of right and wrong. The right, 
the absolutely right, thing for her men 
and women to do always stands out be- 
fore her with a very sharp outline. It is 
absurd to maintain that an inward moral 
touchstone, or the lack of it, makes or 
mars any writer who starts out on his 
or her career with the best ambitions. 
It is constantly attempted, but the 
effort fails. There are too many ex- 
amples on the other side. But it is true 
that our Anglo-Saxon sense never has 
a preference for the artist whose view 
of the ‘‘identity of contradictories ’”’ 
is too subtle. In ‘‘The Dull Miss 
Archinard ’’ and ‘‘ The Confounding of 
Camelia’’ there are tendencies toward 
a girlish over-elaboration of the motif 
of self-sacrifice. The balance is kept, 
however, because no useless and de- 
structive (and fundamentally vicious 
because useless and destructive) self- 
sacrifice is finally allowed. In ‘‘The 
Rescue ’’ we are well out of those lin- 








gering vapors. Clara has not sacrificed 
herself to her husband and daughter so 
much as stoically—and quite properly 
—borne the consequences of her self- 
chosen act of passion. She has re- 
mained lovely and alluring because she 
was large enough to see that no one 
else was to blame. Damier, it is true, 
sacrifices two thirds of his fortune to 
the vulgar yet, somehow, touching 
Claire; but he is the man to be as happy 
on a third as on the whole, hence one’s 
sympathies are not falsely irritated. 
They are left intact to be stirred by 
the true notes, the genuine tragedies, 
by such a moment as that in which the 
mother, after her many sorrows, thrusts 
away the rescuing sex-love she has just 
accepted, in oneall-forgetting hope that, 
as Claireappears to soften for aninstant, 
there may be filial love for her after all. 

That is very fine; beautifully felt, 
beautifully done. It probes. It reaches 
the elemental basis. 


Miss Sedgwick is an American whose 
life has hitherto been chiefly passed in 
Europe. Her earlier books were not 
without receiving a measure of success 
in England. But, as I have said, it is 
“*The Rescue”’ that will cause her com- 
ing work to be most carefully watched. 
Miss Sedgwick is young. But there is 
nothing young in ‘‘The Rescue”’ (a 
slight reminiscent savor of Henry 
James, some faint self-consciousness at 
times are surface blemishes). It is 
work serious, dignified, excellently firm 
as to facture. It is strong, energetic, 
alive, and yet restrained. It is well 
proportioned. Miss Sedgwick has the 
gift of facile phrase, but in ‘‘The Res- 
cue”’ it does not run away with her. 
Her story was a very delicate one to 
handle, but she had measure and deli- 
cacy enough for the task. Perhaps 
one has but to consider what it might 
have been in clumsier hands — how 
closely it might have skirted the ridicu- 
lous at some points—to realize how 
noteworthy a book this really is, and 
how nobly interpreted in its originality. 









ALEXANDRE DUMAS THE ELDER 
(After the etching by Stuart) 


Dumas the Elder 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


THERE are various ways of classi- 
fying men of letters; but the more 
convenient dichotomy, for many pur- 
poses, is that which distinguishes 
between the men who are more inter- 
esting, and the men who are less inter- 
esting, than their books. Alexandre 
Dumas belongs unmistakably to the 
former class. One may say that, with- 
out for one moment accepting the 
allegation, shaped as a parody of a 
well-known saying, that his deeds were 
his own but his ‘books were his secre- 
taries’. 

One may say it, too, without for one 
moment denying that the books were 
interesting. Interesting, indeed, is the 
one epithet no critic will care to refuse 
them, just as it is the one epithet that 
their author cared to claim for them. 
Dumas as a critic, whether of his own 


work or of other work, had only one 
literary dichotomy. There existed for 
him two gexres—the genre amusant and 
the genre ennuyeux. At the head of 
the latter he placed M. Buloz of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and at the head 
of the former he placed himself. His 
loudest boast—and he never hesitated 
to boast loudly —was that what he 
wrote was “‘read.’’ He assumed—it 
can hardly be said that he argued— 
that what was read was not only read- 
able but worth reading. He was quite 
incapable of drawing subtle distinctions 
between a great man of letters and a 
great popular entertainer; and he was 
probably the greatest popular enter- 
tainer that the world has ever seen. 
Young and old among his contempo- 
raries felt the spell alike. There is a 
story of a Spanish boy, at school in 
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Paris, who cried to be sent back to 
Spain in order that he might finish 
reading a translation of ‘‘Les Trois 
Mousquetaires.’’ De Villemessant tells 
us in his memoirs that he himself was 
so absorbed in ‘‘ Monte Cristo’’ that he 
woke his wife in the small hours to tell 
her that Edmond Dantes had escaped 
from the Chateau d’If. There is no 
need of any further witness to tell us 
that Dumas’s books are interesting. 
But the man himself is more interest- 
ing, being, as it were, a fiction founded 
upon fact, or a fact that serves as the 
foundation of alegend. Heswaggered 
through life like a Porthos of the 
period; and his career exhibits all the 
magic of romance, rounded off by 
the pathos of the real. Michelet, ina 
memorable phrase, said that he was 
not a man, but one of the forces of 
nature; and there certainly was much 
in his manner of life that suggested a 
flood, an eruption, or an earthquake. 
But an alternative metaphor would be 
permissible. He may also suggest the 


strong man who strives against the laws 
of nature, and almost conquers them 


by his titanic energy, but has to suc- 
cumb at last for lack of staying power. 
Picture him first as the irrepressible 
young man from the country, uncere- 
‘moniously kicking open the door of 
fame ; then as the triumphant Bohemian 
of letters, defying every rule of seemly 
conduct, and making irregularity splen- 
did by his success; and think finally of 
the shameless shifts of his impoverished 
old age. Then, if you desire a sym- 
bolical presentment of his career, you 
will perhaps think of Ajax defying the 
lightning, but charred and consumed 
by it in the end. 

One may compare Dumas’s career 
with that of Victor Hugo, his illustrious 
contemporary, about whom so much has 
recently been written. The two men 
were, to some extent, allies. The pon- 
tiff and the popular entertainer stood 
shoulder to shoulder, in incongruous 
association, helping each other to 
snap the fetters of classical tradition 
and launch the romantic movement. 
Apart from their genius, they had a 
common characteristic in the sublimity 
of their egotism; but there the resem- 


blance between them ends. Hugo was 
a calculating seer who looked before 
and after, self-conscious at all hours, as 
careful of appearances as an archbishop, 
encouraging worshippers but repelling 
parasites, studiously cultivating a per- 
sonality that might impressively repre- 
sent France before the world. Dumas’s 
egotism was the egotism of a conceited 
child, living intensely in the present, 
witty beyond measure, and yet a fool 
in the hands of average knaves. He 
grew old without putting away childish 
things. The wit forsook him, but the 
folly and the fancies remained; so 
that he and-his great rival drifted far- 
ther and farther apart, and, in the end, 
the death of Victor Hugo was like the 
translation of a saint, and the death of 
Alexandre Dumas like the passing of 
a worn-out buffoon. sf 
To depict Dumas, however, by com- 
paring him with other men is hard. 
One might compare him with a dozen 
men, and still find that the picture was 
incomplete. One may speak of him, 
for instance, as a dissolute Sir Walter 
Scott, a magnified, unnatural George 
Augustus Sala, a literary Baron Grant, 
a Henri.Murger with a talent for get- 
ting on: but the analogies do not help 
one very far. Dumas was all these 
things, but he was a good many other 
things as well. He combined the 
genius which is inspiration with the 
genius which is the power of taking 
pains. -In a sense: he combined tem- 
perance with excess, since he always 
took water with his wine, though he 
squandered his substance on loose wo- 
men. He was sometimes a dandy, and 
sometimes an unkempt Bohemian, but 
always a non-moral, and always a me- 
galomaniac. And whatever he was, 
he was more intensely and violently 
than other men. He was, in short, 
such a congeries of exaggerations as 
only France and the tropics could have 
produced, and only Paris among civil- 
ized cities would have tolerated. 
Certainly London would never have 
tolerated him. In London ridicule 
would have killed him in the first place, 
and the unabashed indecency of his be- 
havior inthe second. Imagine London 
bowing down and doing homage to a 
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novelist who dressed himself up in the 
uniform of a volunteer colonel and ap- 
pearing in public with his breast covered 
with decorations, procured heaven knew 
whence or how, and throwing real gen- 
erals and even royal princes into the 
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his guests in shirt-sleeves and slippers, 
with an unbuttoned flannel shirt dis- 
playing the contour of his brawny 
chest! The thing is, of course, un- 
thinkable. But this is exactly how 


Dumas behaved (though it is only a 
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shade by the dazzling glitter of these 
embellishments! Imagine London so- 
ciety eagerly accepting invitations to 
the country house of a novelist who 
had several mistresses openly living 
with him there, and who was just as 
likely as not to sit down to dinner with 


partial and incomplete account of his 
behavior), and Paris paid its court to 
him. First the Duc d’Orleans and 
then the Duc de Montpensier were his 
personal friends. No harm befell him 
when he took an actress who was well 
known to be his mistress to a Court 
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ball to which she had not been invited. 
When he afterwards married the lady, 
Chateaubriand acted as his best man. 
As for the attitude of the rest of the 
world, let de Villemessant speak : 


He chose the party he would go to [writes this 
chronicler], as he would choose his theatre or his 
newspaper : and when it was whispered in Paris, 
Dumas is going to such and such a house this even- 
ing, there was always a crowd at the door like the 
crowd at the entrance of the playhouse, 


It was at the time of the Chateau at 
Saint Germain, however, that Dumas 
attained the zenith of .his eminence, 
and committed his most characteristic 
follies. His first idea was a quiet cot- 
tage in the country to work in. The 
idea grew, and the quiet cottage be- 
came a country-seat that was never 
quiet until the day when it was seized 
for debt. 
had got his Abbotsford. Like his 
English literary prototype, he could 
live the life of a country gentleman, and 
entertain ex grand seigneur. But the 
parallel cannot be followed any farther. 
The life at the Villa Monte Cristo was 
not modelled on the life at Abbotsford 
or on any life that was ever lived any- 
whete by any previous man of letters. 
In life as in literature Dumas did not 
follow precedents but made them. 

One hardly knows where to begin in 
attempting a description of the bar- 
baric splendors and the orgies. The 
whole design seems to have been tropi- 
cal in its taste and its extravagances— 
a weird confusion of Bohemia with the 
Arabian Nights. In the course of a 
few years through North Africa Dumas 
ransacked the bazaars of Algeria and 
Tunis for curios and objects of Juxury. 
They lay about the house, commingled 
with costly treasures of home manu- 
facture, in a supreme disorder, giving 
an air of gorgeous wealth without re- 
finement. There was every embellish- 
ment that the caprices of a luxuriant 
and undisciplined imagination could 
suggest: Gothic pavilions, turrets, 
minarets; an artificial lake with an 
island and a cascade; a picture gallery, 
a studio, an aviary, a monkey-house, 
a stable, a bijou theatre, a kiosk witha 
blue ceiling studded with stars, to serve 


‘streams of visitors. 
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as a workroom for the master, who had 
the titles of his principal plays and 
stories graven conspicuously upon the 
stones of his dwelling. 

Naturally Dumas did not dwell alone 
there. Like an emperor he had his 
suite—his secretaries, his mistresses, 
and his parasites, as well as unceasing 
He had no time, 
de Villemessant tells us, to distinguish 
his friends from his acquaintances, but 
was intimate with everyone whom he 
knew at all. If a tradesman called to 
present his bill, he would not pay him, 
but would invite him to stay to lunch. 
Any poor devil whom he brought home 
to dinner might quarter himself on him 
indefinitely, and borrow money from 
him as often as there was money in the 
house; and many poor devils availed 
themselves of this opportunity. Wo- 
men, too, could plunder him as long 
as they pleased him. He never seems 
to have had a romantic attachment to 
any woman; butthe pleasures of /a vie 
galante were necessary to him. One 
might almost say that he was fond of 
women as some people are fond of chil- 
dren. He liked to have them about 
him., There were generally several 
living in his house at the same time. 
Every now and again he burst into a 
volcanic passion and turned one of them 
out. But even so he behaved well to 
them according to his lights. It was, 
so to say, the custom of the house that 
they might take their furniture with 
them when they went, leaving their 
host to refurnish their apartments. 
The vans of the upholsterers were 
nearly always at the door. 

Naturally, again, seeing that Dumas 
had no money save what he earned, 
pecuniary difficulties were continuous. 
The payment of tradespeople was the 
last use to which Dumas ever thought 
of putting money. He much preferred 
to distribute it in charity among unde- 
serving people who had no claim on 
him. He would keep a shoemaker 
waiting for fifty francs, while he would 
subscribe a hundred francs to pay the 
funeral expenses of a bailiff. Conse- 
quently debts accumulated and duns 
knocked at the door. Their temper 
was not improved by the fact that one 
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of Dumas’s faithful servitors used to 
set booby traps for them, tampering 
with a plank bridge on which they had 
to cross a brook, with the result that 
they fell into the water, like the victims 
of a pirate on the high seas. They be- 
came more urgent and had sometimes 
to be allowed to carry away commodi- 
ties in place of cash. One creditor took 
away a vulture from the aviary and gave 
a receipt for fifteen francs on account. 
Things came to such a pitch that, ac- 
cording to de Villemessant, the only 
way, at last, to obtain access to Dumas 
was to pretend to bea bailiff and de- 
mand admission in the name of the law. 

The amazing thing is that Dumas 
could live this life and yet do more 
work than the men of letters who lived 
decorously. The fact that he did so, 
however, is beyond dispute. He often 
had as many as four serial stories appear- 
ing simultaneously, and he published 
no fewer than sixty volumes in a single 
year. It wasa colossal achievement— 
too colossal to be credible. The out- 
cry arose among his enemies that he 
was putting his name to other men’s 
work, and so committing a fraud upon 
the public. 

This question of the extent of Du- 
mas’s indebtedness to his collaborators 
is one of the standing puzzles of literary 
history. Hecertainly had collaborators 
—Macquet, Rallefille, Gerard de Ner- 
val, and some others — whose names 
never appeared on the title-pages of 
his books; and he appears to have paid 
them liberally. The story goes that he 
kept a bowl of money on the mantel- 
piece from which they helped them- 
selves to what was wanted. The 
important question, however, is not 
what Dumas gave his collaborators, 
but what he got from them; and on 
that point furious controversy has 
raged. In the course of a debate in 
the Chamber on a motion to censure a 
minister for providing him with puplic 
money to go on a “‘mission ’’ to Algeria, 
a speaker referred to him offensively as 
‘‘a well-known contractor for serial 
stories — entrepreneur de feuilletons.”’ 
He replied with epigrams. ‘‘The man 
of genius does not steal, he conquers,”’ 


and ‘‘I have my collaborators as Napo- 
: 


leon had his Marshals.’’ No doubt 
both insult and retort contained a por- 
tion of the truth. 

The most virulent indictment of 
Dumas’s behavior is to be found in 
Eugene de Merecourt’s pamphlet, 
**Fabrique de Romans: Maison Dumas 
et Cie.’” For him Dumas is merely a 
Prometheus who has stolen fire from 
heaven—‘‘a stupid Prometheus who is 
not afraid of the thunder.”’ ? 


You have by your side [he writes], mon whom 
you must have met, one day, in the grip of poverty. 
They cannot have made with you a compact so dis- 
honouring to them, unless the anguish of despair and 
the pangs of hunger compelled them. You swept 
these men up and said to them, ‘‘ Your entrails cry 
aloud ; you are cold; you have no shelter. Stay! 
Here is food ; here are clothes; for the future you 
shall not want a roof to cover you. But, in ex- 
change for the bread I give you ‘and the garments 
I clothe you with, I must have your wit and your 
intelligence. I will look after your body if you 
will deliver me your soul.” 


And he goes on: 


Truly it is difficult to define the limits of a 
writer’s fecundity, or to compute the number of 
lines he can write in a given time. The novel 
especially, being a frivolous work, has the right to 
hurry and scatter volumes in profusion. Still the 
subject has to mature, the plan has to be laid, the 
threads of an intrigue have to be got in hand, 
the different parts of a work have to be co-ordinated. 

Very well. Allowing for these preparations, 
supposing an author to take no more rest than is 
absolutely necessary, supposing him to eat hastily 
and sleep little—all impossible conditions—on this 
hypothesis, I say, the most fecund writer might pro- 
duce fifteen volumes a year. Fifteen volumes, M. 
Dumas. And even so he would have no time to 
polish his style or to correct his proofs. 

You published sixty volumes in 1845. Very 
well. Now we will make the following simple 
calculation. 

The most skilful copyist, writing twelve hours a 
day, hardly copies 3,800 letters an hour, At the 
end of the day he will have got through 46,800 
letters, or sixty pages of the average novel. He 
will be able to copy five octavo volumes in a month, 
or sixty in a year, on condition that he never stops 
for an hour, and never loses a second, 

Monsieur Dumas, you are a very meritorious 
copying clerk, 

From the 1st of January to the 31st of. December 
you work regularly twelve hours a day, sleeping 
little, and eating in haste; you never devote a 
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moment to pleasure, you hardly ever travel, you are 
never met out of doors. Consequently, on the as- 
sumption that your dramatic work, your corre- 
spondence with the newspapers and the theatres, 
and your importunate callers only take up a bare 
half of your time, you have had the time left, not 
to write but to copy out, thirty volumes in the 
course of 1845. All the others must be the work 
of the men whom you have trained to imitate your 
handwriting. 

Ah! that I must thus unveil your shame and 
destroy the possibility of doubt ! 


The attack is bitter and rings plaus- 
ibly; and it is supported by the evi- 
dence of an anecdote from another 
source. Dumas, it is said, was once 
reproached in conversation for some 
inaccuracy in one of his works. His 
answer was: “‘I never read the book. 
Let me see. Who wrote it for me? 
Ah! I remember. It was the little 
Auguste Macquet. I must go and box 
his ears.”’ ; 

Very likely, however, this story is 
not true. Even if it is true, it may 
prove nothing except that Dumas liked 
his little joke. It is as incredible that 


Dumas, as that Bacon, made his great 


name by hiring young men to write 
books for him to copy out and sign. 
Apart from the general impossibility 
of the thing there is evidence to the 
contrary; his renown, in social circles, 
as a wit, and the quality of his ‘‘ Mé- 
moires.’” The Mémoires are quite as 
**characteristic’’ as the novels, and it 
is not disputed that he wrote the 
greater part of them himself. Some 
other theory is needed to explain the 
facts; and perhaps it is not very diffi- 
cult for anyone who has had experience 
of journalism to propound a theory. 
One may start with the assumption 
that, though it required a man of genius 
to invent the genre, any man of talent 
might aspire to imitate it. Its merits 
are objective rather than subjective. 
So far as temperament entered into it, 
it was a temperament that differed in 
degree rather than in kind from the 
temperament of the average man. No 
raconteur ever more consistently and 
conscientiously observed the rule that 
it is the duty of every man to leave 
a story better than he found it than 
did Dumas. He did not want stories 
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which symbolized obscure or profound 
truths of philosophy; he wanted stories 
full of incidents and surprises, exhibit- 
ing violent conflicts of the elementary 
passions. Such stories—stories at all 
events which were there or thereabouts 
—could be brought to him by any 
clever young man. The clever young 
man could even write the story out for 
him —especially if he had first discussed 
it with him—in a style which was at 
least a respectable imitation of his own. 
It remained for Dumas to raise the 
story to the standard and give the style 
an individual distinction. This, after 
all, is only what happens in the offices 
of newspapers which read, when they 
are published, as if one man had writ- 
The late Mr. 
Hutton, no doubt, contributed in this 
way, with a good many contributors to 
the Spectator. Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood is said to have given many a 
similar coup de main to the work of the 
staff of the St. Fames’s Gazette. The 
half-penny papers, at the present time, 
retain ‘‘fiction editors’’ whose duty is 
not merely to select serials, but to de- 
sign them, to examine designs for 
them, and to touch them up and make 
them ‘‘suitable for our readers.’’ Du- 
mas was a “‘fiction editor’? who was 
also a man of genius. Edmond About, 
who once saw him at work has de- 
scribed his methods. He relates that 
Dumas came home with him to his 
hotel at Marseilles, after a first night 
at a theatre and a subsequent supper at 
a restaurant, between three and four in 
the morning, and wrote three feuzlletons 
for three different papers before he 
went to bed. Then he continues: 


It is obviously impossible for the most gifted 
man to get through so much work in a few hours 
unless either he himself or some one on his behalf 
has made serious preparations for the task. Dumas 
wrote his novels with his own hand, in a beautiful 
and clear script, on blue glossy paper. But he im- 
provised the embroidery upon a foundation that 
was not improvised. I can still see on our table 
the first version of the ‘‘Compagnons de Jehu.” It 
was a solid pile of exercise paper, cavered with very 
small and very clear writing, an excellent sketch 
by « skilful craftsman, after the Master’s original 
design. To make a Dumas novel out of it nothing 
remained but to write it, and Dumas wrote it. He 
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copied after his own fashion, scattering his wit over 
it in handfuls, the contents of each sheet of white 
paper into a large sheet of blue paper. 


That is the fiction editor; and no 
doubt Dumas, like other editors, did 
not always edit with equal severity. 
There certainly were times when he 
recast the whole story, introducing new 
scenes and new characters, expanding 
a paragraph into a chapter and a short 
story into a long novel. There were 
also times when, being tired, or indo- 
lent, or occupied with the business of 
pleasure, he altered little, but sent the 
work to the -printer pretty much as it 
came tohim. Sometimes the idea was 
his own and the detail was another’s; 
sometimes he was satisfied to appro- 
priate idea and detail both. Hence, 
no doubt, the inequality of the work 
he signed. Some of it is the best work 
of its kind that anyone ever wrote; 
some of it is only ‘‘there or thera- 
bouts’’; some of it is so bad that its 
author, after he had achieved his Euro- 
pean reputation, knew the pain of be- 
ing ‘‘declined with thanks.”’ 

A complete account of Dumas’s 
picturesque performances would be as 
impossible, within the limits of a maga- 
zine article, as an exhaustive discussion 
of each of his forty-five plays and two 
hundred and _ ninety-eight ‘‘divers 
works,’” The attention is chiefly ar- 
rested by the painful, but not. unedify- 
ing spectacle of his decline and fall. 
The magnificent life at the Villa Monte 
Cristo only lasted a few years, the 
creditors then ending it in the usual 
way. They win their Waterloo in the 
auction-room, and Dumas would never 
defy them again in quite the same fear- 
less fashion, though he waged guerrilla 
warfare with them to the last. His 
next appearance, after a temporary re- 
treat to Belgium, was in the réle of a 
newspaper proprietor; and there prob- 
ably was never, in the history of jour- 
nalism, a newspaper conducted upon 
such free and easy lines. Every con- 
tributor who offered his services was 
welcomed with warm cordiality, prom- 
ised any salary that he liked to ask for, 
and invited to draw something on ac- 
count. On the other hand, no con- 
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tributor seems ever to have done any 
work for it. The editorial room re- 
solved itself into a Bohemian Club—a 
Cock and Hen Club, as the modern 
jargon goes. All Dumas’s friends, 
both male and female, dropped in, 
bringing their own friends with them, 
just as though the office were a café 
of the Boulevard. They all talked at 
the top of their voices, and they all 
talked at once. The noise floated out 
through the window and far down the 
street. How, in these circumstances, 
Le Mousquetaire managed to get itself 
written, printed, published, and sold is 
a mystery which the contributors them- 
selves who have written their recollec- 
tions of it find insoluble. The editor 
himself, it is true, sat in a room alone, 
save when some one disturbed him to 
borrow money, writing from morn to 
eve, and there was a business manager 
with a genius for establishing a forced 
currency of verbal promises to pay. 
But even so there was a daily miracle 
which one of the contributors compares 
to the biblical story of the multitude 
and the loaves and fishes. 

It was a miracle, however, which 
could not be indefinitely repeated. Le 
Mousquetaire ceased to appear, and the 
contributors dispersed. Dumas, alittle 
later, went to Italy to join Garibaldi. 
He was too late for the fighting but 
not to wear a uniform. It is said that 
he designed it himself and it was the 
most gorgeous uniform in Garibaldi’s 
army. Garibaldi rewarded him with 
the post of Conservator of the Naples 
Museums. But he was too thorough a 
Garibaldian for Victor Emmanuel’s 
police. His position became uncom- 
fortable, and he decided to return to 
France. We may follow him to En- 
ghien, where he took a villa for the 
summer, noting certain parallels and 
certain contrasts. 

For the life at Enghien was, as it 
were, a poor and shabby imitation of 
the old life at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
Then the Bohemianism had at least 
been magnificently gilded. Now the 
Bohemianism was the same as ever, 
but the gilt was coming off in strips. 
Dumas had grown older without 
growing wiser. His fame and his 
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popularity were impaired; he could 
not earn money so easily, and as the 
old weaknesses remained he could only 
indulge them on a lower plane. The 
picture becomes painful. The central 
figure stands out no longer as a man 
of genius conventionally defying all 
conventional restrictions, but as a 
graceless old reprobate reduced to 
strange shifts to keep himself afloat. 

Of course there was a faux ménage 
at Enghien. It is impossible to think 
of Dumas without a faux ménage. 
But we see him for the first time be- 
ginning to fall under the tyranny of a 
woman’s caprice. His mistress dis- 
turbed all his domestic arrangements, 
and having musical tastes, flooded his 
house with professional musicians—a 
class of men whom he detested. Of 
course, too, there were parasites — 
Dumas never escaped from these. But 
they were parasites of an inferior qual- 
ity—men who sponged on the master 
for lunch, and borrowed _ cab-fares. 
Five-and-twenty cabmen turned up 
on a single morning asseverating that 
the master’s guests had referred them 
to the master for the payment of their 
dues. Under such influences the gaiety 
of life diminished. The records of the 
period are still absurd enough, but the 
laughter has a hollow ring. The life 
is a practical joke which has ceased to 
be amusing because the hilarity of 
youth has gone. 

An anecdote may show how sordid 
the Bohemianism had become. Dumas 
had a secretary, M. Pipteau, and the 
secretary had a mistress. This lady 
conceived the idea that the lady at the 
head of Dumas’s establishment was 


supplanting her in M. Pipteau’s affec- 


tions. So little were forms and cere- 
monies observed in the house that the 
young woman was not only able to 
enter it, but also walked, with M. Pip- 
teau, into the bedroom of her supposed 
rival and brought railing accusations 
against her. And Dumas found the 
incident amusing—a good story to tell 
to his friends. It is quite the lower 
Bohemianism—the Bohemianism to ex- 
pose which Daudet wrote ‘‘Sapho.’’ 
The life at Enghien, however, was 
only the beginning of the descent. In 


1864 Dumas made his last success at 
the theatre. He lived six years longer 
without making any success of any sort. 
His powers began to fail, and his sig- 
nature began to lose its value. He 
helped to depreciate it by his own un- 
scrupulous shifts. He would under- 
take to supply a feuzlleton, but would 
neither write it himself nor instruct a 
secretary to write it forhim. He would 
merely copy something from a book, 
add a line of introduction, and put his 
name to it. De Villemessant relates how 
he was tricked in this manner. Dumas 
had promised him a causerte on the 
unlikely subject of ‘‘Serpents.” The 
first causerte began as follows: ‘‘I take 
the following from my good friend Dr. 
Revoil.”” Then came the excerpt and 
then: ‘‘The next causerie will deal 
with boa-constrictors, the most interest- 
ing of all serpents. Alex. Dumas.” 
It is hardly necessary to add that the 
second causerte was not required. 

So that the end of the great man was 
really very pitiful. The incapacity to 
do good work was followed by the in- 
capacity to do any work at all. He 
had saved nothing out of the millions 
of francs that he had earned, so that 
embarrassment was succeeded by abso- 
lute destitution. The lord of Monte 
Cristo became a client of the pawn- 
shop, or lived on small loans from pub- 
lishers and dramatic agents, and the 
son of the woman whom he had be- 
trayed and abandoned. And parasites 
robbed him of the money he borrowed, 
as parasites used to rob him of the 
money that he earned. Then the war 
came, and his son took him down to 
the villa at Pays, where he died during 
the Prussian occupation of Dieppe. 

It is a tragically interesting career. 
There is more of dramaiin it than in the 
most dramatic of his writings, dramatic 
as these are at their best. The works 
do not seem so great to-day as they 
seemed when they were written. If 
they have founded a school, it is not 
a school of great writers. Dumas’s 
principal disciples are certain English 
historical novelists who are more fash- 
ionable than important, and certain 
French feuilletonists who have imitated 
his tricks without inheriting his genius, 
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and do not count in the literature of 
their country. But his life is a real 
drama which loses none of its signifi- 
cance through the lapse of time. Here, 
at least, we have the true story of a 
titanic conflict. On the one hand we 
have the man of genius proudly defy- 
ing all the conventional decencies of 
the social order and trusting to genius, 
unsupported by any force of character, 
to pull him through; on the other hand 
we have the patient, untiring social 
forces biding their time and taking 
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their terrible revenge. The collapse 
has been compared to the breaking 
up of an empire; and the story is like 
the story of Napoleon transferred to the 
field of literary and social life. The 
works have survived the wreck, as 
the Code Napoleon has survived it; but 
the man in each case went under be- 
cause he aspired to ‘‘make circum- 
stances’’ instead of seizing them. 
Decidedly the career is one which 
offers even greater oppcrtunities to the 
preacher than to the literary critic. 
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Browning’s Treatment of Nature 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
Author of ‘‘ Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern Life’’ 





FOURTH AND LAST PAPER 


THE next poem in which he may be 
said to touch Nature is ‘‘Sordello.”’ 
*‘ Strafford’’ does not count. In 
‘“‘Paracelsus’’ he is wholly taken up 
with the inner problems of life. In 
‘‘Sordello’”’ that inner problem still is 
the chief matter, but the poet shows 
how it developed itself under the stress 
of warring circumstances. In ‘‘Sor- 
dello”’ outward life takes an equal place 
with inward life. And, naturally, Na- 
ture and its changes and beauty, being 
outward, are more fully treated, but 
are never treated for themselves alone. 
It is made to image or reflect the senti- 
ment of the man who sees it, or to 
illustrate a phase of his passion or his 
thought. But there is a nearer grip 
upon it than before, a clearer defini- 
tion, a greater power of concentrated 
expression of it, and especially a fuller 
use of color. Browning paints Nature 
now like a Venetian; the very shadows 
of objects are in color. This new 
power was a kind of revelation to him, 
and he frequently uses it with amazing 
force. Things in nature blaze in his 


poetry now and ever afterwards in 
gold, purple, the crimson of blood, in 
sunlit green and topaz, in radiant blue, 
in dyes of earthquake and eclipse. 
Then, when he has done his landscape 
thus in color, he adds more; he places 
in its foreground one drop, one eye of 
still more flaming color, to vivify and 
inflame the whole. 

The main landscape of ‘‘Sordello”’ 
is the plain and the low pine-clad hills 
around Mantua, the half-circle of the 
deep lagoon which enarms the lonely 
town, the river Mincio seen from the 
height as it enters and leaves the lagoon 
among its marshes (the landscape Ver- 
gil must have loved). A long bridge 
of more than a hundred arches, with 
towers of defence, crosses the marsh 
from the gateway of the town walls 
to the mainland, and in the midst of the 
lagoon the deep river flows fresh and 
clear with a steady swiftness. Scarcely 
anywhere in Northern Italy is there a 
wider, purer sky at dawn and even, 
and there is no view now so romantic 
in its desolation. Over the lagoon, 
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and puffing from it, the mists, daily 
encrimsoned by sunrise and sunset, 
continually rise and disperse. 

The character and the peculiarities 
of this landscape Browning has seized 
and enshrined in verse. But his de- 
scriptions are so arranged as to reflect 
certain moments of crisis in the soul of 
Sordello. He does not (as he also does 
not in other poems) describe this strik- 
ing landscape for its own sake, but for 
the sake of his human subject. Here 
is noon-day on the lagoon, seen from 
the golden woods and black pines, and 
the sudden vision of the plain city, 
river opening out from the wood sym- 
bolizes the soul of Sordello opening 
out from solitude ‘‘into the veritable 
business of mankind.”’ 


There wide 
Opened the great morass, shot every side 
With flashing water through and through ; a-shine, 
Thick-steaming, all-alive. WHOSE shape divine 
Quivered i’ the furthest rainbow vapor, glowed 
Athwart the flying herons? He advanced, 
But warily ; though Mincio leaped no more, 
Each footfall burst up in the marish floor 
A diamond jet. 


And then he somewhat spoils this ex- 
cellent thing by a piece of detail too 
minute for the largeness of the im- 
pression. But how clear and how full 
of true sentiment it is, and how the 
image of Palma rain-bowed in the 
mist, and of Sordello seeing her, fills 
the landscape with youthful passion! 

Here is the same view in the morn- 
ing, when Mincio has come down in 
flood and filled the marsh: 


Mincio, in its place, 
Laughed, a broad water, in next morning’s face ; 
And, where the mists broke up, immense and 
white, 
I’ the steady wind, burned like a spilth of light 
Out of the crashing of a million stars. 


It were well to compare that brilliant 
piece of light with the gray water-sun- 
set at Ferrara in the beginning of the 
Sixth Book: 


—while we slow sank 
Down the near terrace to the farther bank, 
And only one spot left from out the night 
Glimmered upon the river oppesite— 


A breadth of watery heaven like a bay, 

A sky-like space of water, ray for ray, 

And star for star, one richness where they mixed 
As this and that wing of an angel, fixed. 
Tumultuary splendors folded in 

To die. 


As usual, spring enchantshim. The 
Second Book begins with her coming, 
and predicates the coming change in 
Sordello’s soul. 


The woods were long crusted with snow; at last 
Pink leaflets budded on the beach, and fast 
Larches, scattered through pine-tree solitudes, 
Brightened, as in the slumbrous heart of the woods 
Our buried year, a witch, grew young again 

To placid incantations ; and that stain 

About were from her caldron, green smoke blent 
With those black pines. 


Nor does he omit in ‘‘Sordello” to 
recall two other favorite aspects of Na- 
ture, long since recorded in ‘*‘ Pauline,”’ 
the ravine and the woodland spring. 
Just as Turner repeated ‘in many pic- 
tures of the same place what he had 
first observed, so Browning recalled in 
various poems the first impressions of 
his youth. He had a curious love for 
a ravine with overhanging trees and a 
thin thread of water, tangling round 
rocks. It occurs in the ‘‘Fireside,’’ it 
is taken up in his later poems, and up 
such a ravine Sordello climbs among 
the pines of Yoito: 


He climbed with June at deep some close ravine 
Mid clatter of its million pebbles sheen, 

Over which, singing soft, the runnel slipped 
Elate with rains, 


Then, in ‘‘Sordello,’’ we come across 
again the fountain in the grove he 
draws in “‘Pauline,’’ now greatly im- 
proved in clearness and word-brightness 
—a real vision— 


Fate has given him here a fount 

Of pure loquacious pearl, the soft tree tent 
Guards, with its face of reate and sedge, nor fail 
The silver globules and gold sparkling grail 

At bottom— 


where the impulse of the spring dances 
upwards the sand in a cone—a solitary 
loveliness of Nature that Coleridge and 
Tennyson have both drawn with a finer 
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pencil than Browning. The other ex- 
amples of natural description in ‘‘Sor- 
dello,” as well as those in the ‘* Dramatic 
Lyrics ’’ and ‘‘Men and Women,”’ and 
the ‘‘ Dramatis Personz,’’ I have spoken 
of in the last chapter, and I shall re- 
serve the natural description in ‘‘Ba- 
laustion” till I speak of that poem. 
As to the dramas, they are wholly em- 
ployed with humanity. Inthem man’s 
soul has so overmastered Browning that 
they are scarcely diversified half a dozen 
times by any illustration derived from 
Nature. 

We now come, with the “‘Ring and 
the Book,’’ to a clear division in his 
poetry of. Nature. From this time 
forth Nature decays in his verse. Man 
masters it and drives it out. In the 
‘‘Ring and the Book,” huge as it is, 
Nature rarely intrudes; the human 
passion of the matter is so great that 
it swallows up all Browning’s interest. 
There is a little forky flashing descrip- 
tion of the entrance to the Val d’Erna 
in Guido’s first statement, but even 
Caponsacchi is too intense round the 
tragedy to use a single illustration from 
Nature. The only person who does 
use illustrations from Nature is the 
only one who is by age, by his life, by 
the apartness of his high place, capable 
of sufficient quiet and contemplation 
to think of Nature at all. This is the 
Pope. 

He illustrates with great vigor the 
way in which Guido destroyed all the 
home life which clung about him, and 
himself remained, black and vile, dy 
the burning of a nest-like hut in the 
Campagna, with all its vines and ivy 
and flowers, till nothing remains but 
the dark, grim walls of some malicious 
tower round which the flower-covered 
hut had been built. 

He illustrates the sudden event 
which, breaking in on Caponsacchi's 
life, drew out of him his talent power 
and his inward good by this vigorous 
description : 


As when a thundrous midnight, with black air 
That burns, rain-drops that blister, breaks a spell, 
Draws out the excessive virtue of some sheathed 
Shut, unsuspected flower that hoards and hides 
Immensity of sweetness. 


And the last illustration, in which the 
Pope hopes that Guido’s soul may yet 
be saved by the suddenness of his 
death, is one of the finest pieces of 
natural description in Browning, and 
reads like one of his own memories: 


I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 

Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 

Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and 
bore 

Through her whole length of mountain visible : 

There lay the city thick, and plain with spires, 

And like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea, 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 


After that great book, poor Nature, 
as one of Browning’s mistresses, was 
entirely neglected for a time, and he 
gave himself up to obscure, even ugly 
manifestations of what was odd or 
twisted in humanity, its smaller prob- 
lems, like that contained in ‘‘Fifine at 
the Fair,’’ its fantastic impulses, its 
strange madnesses, its basenesses, even 
its commonplace crimes. These sub- 
jects were redeemed by his steady 
effort to show that underneath these 
evil developments of human nature lay 
immortal good; and that a wise toler- 
ance, based on this underlying godlike- 
ness in man, was the true attitude of 
the soul towards the false and stupid 
in our race. This had always been his 
attitude from the beginning. He con- 
sidered it the special duty of a poet to 
teach this incessantly, and he did it to 
the end. It differentiates him from 
Tennyson, who did not maintain that 
view, and at that point he is a nobler 
prophet than Tennyson. 

But he became too much absorbed 
in the intellectual treatment of these 
side issues in human nature. And I 
think that he was left unprotected from 
this or not held back from it by his 
having quite given up Nature in her 
relation to man as a subject for his 
poetry. To love that great, solemn, 
and beautiful creature, who, even when 
she seems most merciless, retains her 
glory and loveliness, keeps us from 
thinking too much on the lower prob- 
lems of humanity, on its ignobler 
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movements; holds before us infinite 
grandeur, infinite beauty, infinite order, 
and suggests and confirms within us 
eternal aspiration. Those intimations 
of the ideal and endless perfectness 
which are dimmed within us by the 
meaner aspects of human life, or by 
the sordid difficulties of thought which 
a sensual and wealth-seeking society 
present to us, ave restored in the quiet 
and beauty of Nature. And at this 
time of his production Browning had 
apparently lost this balancing weight. 
When he wrote ‘‘Prince Hohenstiel 
Schwangau,”’ ‘‘Fifine at the Fair,’’ 
‘*Red Cotton Night-cap Country,’’ and 
the ‘‘Inn Alburn,’’ Nature had ceased 
to awaken the poetic passion in him, 
and his human poetry suffered from 
the loss. Its interest lies in the little 
realm of intellectual analysis, not in the 
large realm of tragic or joyous passion. 
He became the dissector of corrupt 
bodies, not the creator of living beings. 
Nevertheless, in ‘‘ Fifine at the Fair ’”’ 
there is one magnificent description of 
a sunset which I have already quoted. 
It is drawn to illustrate some remote 
point in the argument, and is far too 
magnificent for the thing it illustrates. 
Moreover, in the ‘‘Inn Alburn ’’ there 
is a description of an English elm-tree 
as an image of a woman who makes a 
marriage life seem perfect, which is in- 
teresting because it is the third, and 
only the third, reference to English 
scenery in the multitude of Browning’s 
verses. There is, in ‘‘Pauline,’’ the 
second in that poem ‘‘O to be in 
England!” and this is the third: The 
woman has never ceased to gaze 


On the great elm-tree in the open, posed 
Placidly full in front, smooth bole, broad branch, 
And leafage, one green plenitude of May ! 

: bosomful 
Of lights and shades, murmurs and silences, 
Sun-warmth, dew-coolness—squirrel, bee, bird, 
High, higher, highest, till the blue proclaims 
** Leave Earth, there’s nothing better till next step 
Heavenward.” 


That is fairly good, but it is not, save 
in one line, felt or expressed with any 
of that passion which makes what a 
poet says inevitably right. 
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Browning could not stay altogether 
in this condition, in which, moreover, 
his humor was also in abeyance; and 
in his next book, ‘‘ Pacchiarotto, etc.,”’ 
he broke away from these morbid sub- 
jects, and, with that recovery, he re- 
covered also some of his old love of 
Nature. The Prologue to that book 
is in his best and most impassioned 
form. It is poetry; and Nature (though 
he only describes an old stone wall in 
Italy, covered with straying plants) is 
interwoven with his sorrow and his 
love. All through that book, even in 
its most fantastic humor, Nature is 
hand in hand with humanity; and the 
poetry, which Browning seemed to 
have lost the power to create has re- 
turned to him. That is also the case 
in ‘‘La Saisiaz,’’ and I have already 
spoken of the peculiar elements of the 
nature-poetry in that work. In the 
‘**Dramatic Idyls,’’ of which he was 
himself fond, and in ‘‘Jocoseria’’ 
there is very little natural description. 
The subjects did not allow of it, but 
yet Nature glides through and through 
the work, and thrills it into a higher 
truth than it would have had in that 
unhappy period when he abandoned 
her. In ‘‘Ferishtah’s Fancies,”’ a book 
full of charm, Nature has her proper 
place, and in the lyrics which close the 
stories she is not forgotten; but still 
there is not the care for her which 
once there was, which once ran like a 
full river of delight through the land- 
scape of human nature. He loved that 
landscape of mankind the most; the 
plains and hills and woods of human 
life, but when he filled it with the great 
river of Nature his best work was done. 
Now, as life grew to a close, that river 
had all but dried up in his poetry. 

It was not that he had not the power 
to describe Nature if he cared. But he 
did not care. I have spoken of the 
invented description of morn and noon 
and sunset in ‘‘Gerard de Sairesse”’ in 
the last book but ‘‘Asolando’’ that he 
ever wrote. They have his trenchant, 
blazing power, words that beat out the 
scene like strokes on an anvil, but, 
curiously enough, they are quite unsuf- 
fused with human feeling, as if, having 
,once divorced Nature from humanity, 
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he never could bring them together 
again. Nor is this what I say a mere 
theory. The Prologue to “‘Asolando”’ 
supports it. 

That sorrowful poem, written, it 
seems, in the year he died (1889), re- 
veals his position towards Nature, in 
his old age, when he had lost the power 


of youth to pour fire on the world. It. 


is full of his last thinking. ‘The poet’s 
age is sad,”’ he says. ‘‘In youth his 
eye lent to everything in the natural 
world the colors of his own soul, the 
rainbow glory of imagination: 
But now a flower is just a flower : 
Man, bird, beast are but beast, bird, man ; 
Simply themselves—uncinct by dower _ 
Of dyes which, when life’s day began, 
Round each in glory ran. 


‘‘Ah! what would you have?’’ he 
says. ‘‘What is the best: things 
draped in color as by a lens, or the 
naked very things themselves—truth 
ablaze, or falsehood’s fancy haze? I 
choose the first.”’ 

It is an old man’s effort to make the 
best of age. For my part I do not see 
that the things are the better for losing 
the color the soul gives them. The 
things themselves are indifferent. But 
as seen by the soul they are seen in God, 
and the color and light which imagina- 
tion gives them is itself divine. Nor 
is their color and light only in our 
imagination. It is in themselves, part 
of the glory and beauty of God, and 
bids us aspire to see the whole of the 
glory and beauty of which they dis- 
close to us only a little part. They are 
not only things seen, they are things 
with the divine withinthem. A flower 
is never only a flower, or a beast a 
beast. And so Browning would have 
said in the days before he fell too much 
into the power of that tyrant intellect 
which drove him to analyze human 
nature, in the days when he was still 
a lover of Nature as well as of man, 
when he was still a true soldier in the 
army of imagination, a poet more than 
a philosopher at play. It isa sad busi- 
ness. He has not lost his eagerness to 
advance, to climb beyond the flaming 
walls, to find God in his heaven. He 
has not lost the great hopes with which 


he began, nor the ideals he nursed of 
old. He has not lost his fighting 
power, nor his cheerful cry that life is 
before him in fulness. The ‘‘Reverie’’ 
and the ‘‘Epilogue’”’ to ‘‘Asolando”’ 
are noble statements of his courage, 
faith, and joy. There is nothing sad 
there, nothing to make us beat the 
breast. But there is sadness in this 
abandonment of the imaginative glory 
with which once he clothed the world 
of Nature, and he ought to have re- 
tained it. He would have done so had 
he not forgotten Nature in dissecting 
man. 

However, he goes on with his undy- 
ing effort to make the best of things, 
and though he has lost his rapture in 
Nature, he has not lost his main theory 
of man’s life and of the use of the uni- 
verse. The end of this ‘‘Prologue’’ 
puts it as clearly as it was put in ‘‘ Para- 
celsus.’’ Nothing is changed in that. 

**At Asolo,’’ he continues, ‘“‘my 
Asolo, when I was young, all natural 
objects were palpably clothed with fire. 
They mastered me, not I them. 
Terror was in their beauty. I was like 
Moses before the Bush that burned. I 
adored the splendor I saw. Then I 
was in danger of being content with 
it; of mistaking the finite for the in- 
finite beauty. To be satisfied—that 
was the peril. Now I see things as 
they are, without imagination. Is that 
well? In one sense yes.”’ 


But now? The lambent flame is—where ? 
Lost from the naked world : earth, sky, 
Hill, vale, tree, flower—lItalia’s rare 
O’er-running beauty crowds the eye— 
But flame ?—The Bush is bare. 


All is distinct, naked, clear, Nature 
and nothing else; no deceiving fancy 
round it; no colored play of the soul 
upon it; no fire and flame, as if awe 
and silence were due to a fulness of 
God in it; not to the infinitely more of 
God beyond it. Have I lost anything 
in getting down to fact instead of to 
fancy? Have I shut my eyes in pain— 
pain for disillusion? No—now I know 
that my home is not in Nature, nor do 
I find in her the highest joy of imagina- 
tion; no full satisfaction for me in 
her—no awe and splendor in her 
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which can keep me with her. Oh, far 
beyond is the true splendor, the infinite 
source of awe and love which tran- 
scends her. : 


No, for the purged ear apprehends 
Earth’s import, not the eye late dazed. 

The Voice said: ‘‘ Call my Works thy friends ! 
At Nature dost thou shrink amazed ? 

God is it who transcends.” 


All Browning is in that way of seeing 
the matter; but he forgets that he could 
see it in the same fashion while he still 
retained the imaginative outlook on the 
world of Nature. And the fact is that 
he did doso in ‘‘ Paracelsus,” in ‘‘ Easter 
Day,” in a host of other poems. ~ There 
was then no need for him to lose the 
glory which clothed the world, to re- 
duce it to naked fact, in order to arrive 
at this point of view. He had con- 
ceived it and believed it long ago. 
And this explanation, placed here, 
only tells us that he had lost his ancient 
love of Nature, and it is sorrowful to 
understand it of him. 

Finally, the main contentions of this 
study, which are drawn from a chron- 
ological view of Browning’s treatment 
of Nature, are perhaps worth a sum- 
mary of them. The first is that, 
though the love of Nature was always 
less in him than his love of human 
nature, yet for the first half of. his work 
it was so interwoven with his human 
poetry that Nature suggested to him 
humanity and humanity Nature. And 
these two, as subjects for thought and 
feeling, were each uplifted and impas- 
sioned, illustrated and developed by 
this intercommunion. That wasa true 
and high position. Humanity was 
first, Nature second in Browning’s 
poetry, but both were linked together 
in a noble marriage; and at that time 
he wrote his best poetry. 

The second thing this chronological 


treatment of his Nature-policy shows 
is that his interest in human nature 
pushed out his love of Nature, gradu- 
ally at first, but afterwards more swiftly, 
till Nature became almost non-existent 
in his poetry, and his work sank down 
into intellectual or ethical exercises, 
clever analyses of problems, anything 
but poetry. 

It shows, thirdly, how the love of 
Nature, returning, but returning with 
diminished power, entered again into 
his love of human nature, and restored 
to his poetry, poetry. It renewed its 
passion, its singing, and its health. 
But reconciliations of this kind do not 
bring back all the ancient affection and 
happiness, and Nature and humanity 
never lived together in his poetry in as 
vital a harmony as before, nor was the 
work they were fitted to do together 
as good as it was of old. A broken 
marriage is not repaired by apparent 
condonation. Nature and humanity, 
though both now dwelt in him, kept 
separate rooms. Their home-life was 


destroyed. Browning had been drawn 


away by a Fifine of humanity. He 
never succeeded in living happily again 
with Eluire; and while our intellectual 
interest in his work remained, our im- 
aginative poetic interest in it ebbed 
away. We read it for mental and 
ethical entertainment, not for ideal joy. 
No; if poetry is to be written, if the 
art is to be brought to its noblest 
height, if it is to continue to move the 
hearts of men into the realm where 
perfection lives, if it is to glow, an un- 
wearied fire, in the world, the love of 
Nature must be justly mingled in it 
with the love of humanity. The love 
of humanity must be first, the love of 
Nature second, but they must not be 
divorced. When they are, when the 
love of Nature forms the only subject, 
or when the love of man forms the only 
subject, poetry decays and dies. 





ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT 
OF ORIEL COLLEGE™* 


BY ARTHUR GODLEY 


I 


YE antique walls, ye portals old, 
Abode of High Research, 

Whose ampler bounds will soon (I’m told) 
Confront St. Mary’s Church,— 

Where Dignity and Comfort vie 

To decorate your Table High, 

While alien dons, a starveling crew, 

Each eve regard with envious view 
These highly-favored scenes 

(Themselves by fate compelled to chew 

The Magdalen husks, the scraps of New, 
The mouldy ‘crusts .of Queen’s):— 

Blest spot! where childlike Learning sits 
Remote from worldly cares, 

And leaves to skilled financiers its 
Pecuniary affairs, 

Or, taking Mr. Beit’s advice, 

Is taught to choose with judgment nice 

And purchase at a trifling price 
Remunerative shares! 


Il 


Yet, when we dream, our happy state 
Of human woes is rid, 

Still is there left by envious Fate 
Amari Aliquid ! 

For what avails the lengthened feast, 
And what th’ augmented pay ? 

From North and South and West and East, 
Like eagles to their prey, 

From Canada, from New South Wales, 

—Where’er the British tongue prevails, 

Where Yankees spurn the tyrant’s curb, 

Where’er the German compound verb 
Delights the listening ear,— 

All, all alike our peace disturb, 
All, all assemble here! 

And who are we, to grant degrees 

To persons eminent like these ? 


* Published by arrangement with The Oxford University Magazine. 
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From Virtue’s point of view survey 
The casual Britisher: 

How prone he is from Right to stray, 
How liable to err! 

Such maxims as for him were meant 

Can ne’er those juveniles content 

Whose marks are ninety-five per cent. 
For Moral Character,— 

While Britain’s Blues, like C. B. Fry, 

Whom no capitalists supply 

With wherewithal to go and buy 
Their beef, and boots, and beer— 

How shall our Blues with him compete 

In strength of limb or speed of feet, 

Who gets because he’s strong and fleet 
Three hundred pounds a year? 


III 


Then though they come in shoals and scores 

' From lands of various names, 

Though Murrumbidgee daily pours 
His waters in the Thames: 

Though ‘‘Cornstalks ” stalking in the Corn 
Affright th’ unwonted don, 

And men in Patagonia born 
Surprise the Bursch from Bonn: 

Though from each state Columbia’s soil 
Supply an undergrad, 

And all Australia come to boil 
Its billy in the quad :— 

Not mine decanally to cope 

With students from thy Cape, Good Hope, 
Or Germans on the Spree: 

Britannia’s youth supplies a scope 
Sufficient quite for me: 

—Or if compelled for Mods. or Greats 

Colonial undergraduates 
With classic lore to cram, 

Full blest 1’ll deem their humble lot 

Who by capitalists forgot 

Inhabit some sequestered spot 
Beside the waves of Cam! 





Salt and Sincerity : 


By FRANK NORRIS 





THERE is a certain journal of the 
Middle West of the United States 
which has proclaimed, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, that 

me. Humbert of Paris 
would have made a great 
‘*fictionist’’ if she had not 
elected to become a great swindler. 
This is that Mme. Humbert who 
cheated a number of bankers, capi- 
talists, and judges out of a great deal 
of money with a story of $20,000,000 
in a safe which for certain reasons she 
could not cpen. Very naturally, when 
her hand was forced the safe was empty. 


‘*Bohemian- 
ism’’ versus 


And this person, the Middle-West paper 
claims, is a great novelist manguée, ‘‘a 


female Dumas or Hugo.’’ The con- 
tention would not be worthy of no- 
tice were it not for the fact that it 
is an opinion similar to that held by 
a great number of people intelligent 
enough to know better. In a word, it 
is the contention that the personal 
morality of the artist (including ‘‘fic- 
tionists’’) has nothing to do with his 
work, and that a great rascal may be a 
good painter, good musician, good 
novelist. With painters, musicians, 
and the like this may or may not be 
true. With the novelist one contends, 
believes, and avers that it is absolutely 
and unequivocally false, and that the 
mind capable of theft, of immorality, 
of cruelty, of foulness, or falseness of 
any kind is incapable, under any 
circumstances, or by any degree of 
stimulation of producing one single 
important, artistic, or useful piece 
of fiction. The better the personal 
morality of the writer, the better his 
writings. Tolstoy, for instance: it 
is wholly and solely due to the man’s 
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vast goodness and philanthropy that 
his novels carry weight. The atti- 
tude of the novelist towards his fellow 
men and women is the great thing, 
not his inventiveness, his ingenuity, 
his deftness, or glibness, or verbal 
dexterity. And the mind wholly mean, 
who would rob a friend of $40,000 
(after the manner of the Humbert 
person), or could even wilfully and de- 
liberately mar the pleasure of a little 
child, could never assume towards the 
world at large that attitude of sym- 
pathy and generosity and toleration 
that is the first requisite of the really 
great novelist. Always you will find 
this thing true: that the best, the 
greatest writers of fiction are those best 
loved of troops of friends; and for the 
reason that, like the Arab philosopher 
of the poem, they, first of all, have 
“loved their fellow-men.”’ It is this 
that has made their novels great. Con- 
sider Stevenson, or our own ‘‘Dean,”’ 
or Hugo, or Scott, men of the simplest 
lives, uncompromising in rectitude, 
scrupulously, punctiliously, Quixoti- 
cally honest; their morality—surely in 
the cases of Stevenson and Hugo— 
setting a new standard of religion, at 
the least a new code of ethics. And 
thus it goes right down the line, from 
the greater lights to the lesser and to 
the least. It is only the small men, the 
*‘minor’’ people among the writers of 
books who indulge in eccentricities 
that are only immoralities under a dif- 
ferent skin ; who do not pay their debts; 
who borrow without idea of returning; 
who live loose, ‘‘irregular,’”” wretched, 
vicious lives, and call it ‘‘Bohemian- 
ism,’’ and who believe that ‘‘good 
work ’’ can issue from the turmoil, that 
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the honeycomb will be found in the 
carcass, and the sweet come forth from 
the putrid. So that in the end one 
may choose to disagree with the Mid- 
dle-West editor and to affirm that it is 
not the ingenious criminal who is the 
novelist manqué, but the philanthro- 
pist, the great educator, the great pul- 
pit orator, the great statesman. It is 
from such stuff that the important 
novels are made, not from the deranged 
lumber and disordered claptrap of the 
brain of a defective. 


In the course of a speech made at 
a recent dinner given in London Sir 
Yesterday Donald Mackenzie Wallace 
andto-day has deplored the fact that 
infiction. our present generation of 
English writers has produced no worthy 
successors to the great men of the mid- 
Victorian period. That there are no 
names to place beside Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Browning, or Keats. But 
he also brought forward extenuating 
circumstances, chief among which was 
the fact that the novelists of to-day were 
working overtime to supply the de- 
mands of an ever-increasing public, and 
that, by implication, their work was, 
therefore, deteriorating. One does not 
believe that this is so. Rapid work 
may cause the deterioration of a com- 
mercial article, but it by.no means fol- 
lows that the authors who are called 
upon to produce a very large number 
of books are forced into the compo- 
sition of unworthy literature. The 
writer's brain does ot hold the material 
for his books. It is not like a store- 
house, from which things may be taken 
till nothing remains. The writer’s ma- 
terial is life itself, inexhaustible and 
renewed from day to day, and his brain 
is only the instrument that adapts life 
to fiction. True, this instrument itself 
may wear out after a while, but it usu- 
_ ally lasts as long as the man himself, 
and is good for more work than the 
unthinking would believe possible. As 
a matter of fact the best novelists have, 
as arule, been the most prolific, have 
been those who had to write rapidly 
and much to satisfy, if not the demands 
of the public, then at least other more 
personal demands, none the less insis- 


tent. Scott and Dickens were unusu- 
ally prolific, yet the rapidity with 
which they accomplished their work did 
not hurt the quality of the work itself. 
Balzac and Dumas produced whole 
libraries of books and yet kept their 
standards high. As one has urged be- 
fore, it is the demand of the People that 
produces the great writer, not 7e-duces 
the quality and fineness of his work. 
If he has the ‘‘divine spark,”’ the breath 
of the millions will fan rather than ex- 
tinguish it. 


One does not choose to believe that 
the art of fiction nor the standards of 
Amatter excellence have deteriorated 
ofaction since the day of Scott, Dick- 
and reaction. ens, and Thackeray. True, 
we have no men to equal them as 
yet, but they are surely coming. Time 
was, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the dearth of good 
fiction was even more marked than 
at present. But one must bear in 
mind that progress is never along a 
direct line, but by action and reaction. 


A period will supervene when a group 
of geniuses arise, and during the course 
of their activities the average of excel- 
lence is high, great books are pro- 
duced, and a whole New Literature is 


launched. Their influence is pro- 
found; the first subschool of imitators 
follow, good enough men, but second- 
rate. These in turn are followed by the 
third-raters, and these by the fourth- 
raters, and no one is found bold enough 
to strike out for himself until the bot- 
tom is reached. Then comes the reac- 
tion, and once more the group of giants 
towers up from out the mass. We are 
probably living through the era of the 
Fourth-Raters just now,and one believes 
that we are rather near to the end even 
of that. The imitators of the Romantic 
school have imitated to ten places deci- 
mals and have diluted and re-diluted 
till they can hardly go farther with- 
out producing something actually and 
really new. At any rate, the time is 
most propitious fora Man of Iron who 
can be bent to no former shape, nor 
diluted to no old-time essence. Then 
will come the day of the New Litera- 
ture, and the wind of Life itself will 
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blow through the dry bones and fustian 
and sawdust of the Imitation, and the 
People will all at once realize how very 
far afield the Fourth-Raters have drawn 
them and how very different a good 
novel is from a bad one. 


For say what you will, the People, 
the Plain People who Read, do ap- 
preciate good literature in 
the end. One must keep 
one’s faith in the People, 
—the Plain People, the Burgesses, the 
Grocers,—else of all men the artists 
are most miserable and their teachings 
vain. Let us admit and concede that 
this belief is ever so sorely tried at 
times. Many thousands of years ago 
the wisest man of his age declared that 
“the People imagine a vain thing.”’ 
Continually they are running away after 
strange gods; continually they are ad- 
miring the fake and neglecting actual 
worth. But in the end, and at last, 
they will listen to the true note and dis- 
criminate between it and the false. Jn 
the last analysis the People are always 
right. Somehow, and after all is said 
and done, they will prefer Walter Scott 
to G. P. R. James, Shakespeare to 
Marlowe, Flaubert to Goncourt. Some- 
times the preference is long in forming, 
and during this formative period they 
have many reversions, and go galloping, 
in herds of one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand (swelling the 
circulations), after false gods. But 
note this fact: that the fustian and the 
tinsel and the sawdust are discovered 
very soon, and, once the discovery 
made, the sham idol can claim no sin- 
gle devotee. 


The sham 
idol passes. 


In other words, it is a comfort to 
those who take the literature of the 
Theques- Americans—or even of the 


tion of Anglo-Saxons — seriously to 


circulation. remember, in the long run 
and the larger view, that a circula- 
tion of two hundred, three hundred, or 
four hundred thousand—judging even 
by this base-scale of ‘‘copies sold ’’—is 
not so huge after all. Consider. A 
‘‘popular ’’ novel is launched and sells 
its half-million. Within a certain very 
limited period of time, at most five 
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years, this sale stops definitely and 
conclusively. The People have found 
out that it is not such a work of genius 
after all, and will have no more of it. 
But how about the circulation of the 
works of the real Masters, Scott and 
Dickens, say,—to be more concrete let 
us speak of “‘Ivanhoe’’ and “‘ David 
Copperfield,” — have not each of 
these ‘‘sold’’ more than two hun- 
dred thousand since publication?’ Is 
not two hundred million nearer the 
mark? And they are. still selling. 
New editions are published every 
year. Does not this prove that the 
People are discriminating; that they 
are — after all—preferring the best 
literature to the mediocre; that they 
are not such a mindless herd after all; 
that in the end, in fine, they are al- 
ways right? It will not do to decry the 
American Public; to say that it has no 
taste, no judgment; that it ‘‘likes to be 
fooled.’’ It may be led away for a 
time by clamorous advertising and the 
**barking’’ of fakirs. But there comes 
a day when it will no longer be fooled. 
A million dollars’ worth of advertising 
would not to-day sell ahundred thou- 
sand copies of ‘‘Trilby.”” But ‘‘Ivan- 
hoe’’ and ‘‘ Copperfield,"* without 
advertising, without réclames or ex- 
ploitation, are as marketable this very 
day as a sack of flour or a bag of wheat. 


Mr. Metcalfe, in a recent issue of 
Life, has been lamenting the lack of 
good plays on the American 
stage during the past season, 
and surely no one can aver 
that the distinguished critic is not 
right. One cannot forbear a wince or 
two at the thought of what future art 
historians will say in their accounts of 
the American drama at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Frankly and 
unreservedly the native American 
drama is just about as bad as it can be, 
and évery intelligent-minded person is 
quite willing to say so. The causes 
are not difficult to trace. Twocome to 
the mind at once, which in themselves 
alone would account for the degeneracy 
—4. e., the rage for Vaudeville and the 
exploitation of the Star. The first has 
developed in the last ten years, an 
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importation from English music-halls. 
Considered at first as a fad by the bet- 
ter class of theatre-goers, a thing to be 
countenanced with amused toleration 
like performing bears and the animal 
circus, it has been at length boosted 
and foisted upon public attention till, 
like a veritable cancer, it has eaten al- 
most into the very vitals of the Legiti- 
mate Comedy (using the word in its 
technical sense). Continually nowa- 
days one may see a ‘‘specialty ’’—gen- 
erally in the form of a dance—lugged 
in between the scenes of a perfectly 
sober, perfectly sane Comedy of Man- 
ners. The moment any one subordi- 
nate feature of a dramatic action is 
developed at the expense of vraz-sem- 
blance and the Probabilities, and for the 
sake of amusing the galleries, there is 
the first bacillus of decay. Vaudeville 
is all very well by itself, and one will 
even go so far as to admit that it has 
its place as much as an Ibsen problem- 
play. But it should keep to that place. 
It is ludicrously out of place in a com- 
edy—dquite as much so as the ‘‘Bible 
Incident’’ in Ebsmith would be in a 
Hoyt farce. But because the ‘‘spe- 
cialty,’’ because Vaudeville, will ‘‘go’”’ 
with the “gallery ’’ at any time and at 
any place, the manager and—the pity of 
it!—the author, too, will introduce it 
whenever the remotest possibility oc- 
curs, and by just so much the tone of 
the whole drama is lowered. It has 
got to such a pass by now, however, 
that one ought to be thankful if this 
same ‘‘tone”’ is not keyed down to the 
specialty. 


But the exploiting of the Star, it 
would seem, is, of all others, the great 
The Star’ Cause of the mediocrity of 
the disturb- present-day dramatic litera- 


ing factor. ture. One has but to glance 


at the theatre programmes and bills 
to see how matters stand. The 
name of the leading lady or leading 
man is ‘‘scare-headed,’’ so that the 
swiftest runner cannot fail to see. 
Even the manager proclaims his patro- 
nymic in enormous ‘‘caps.’’ But the 
author !—as often as not Ais name is not 
discoverable at all. The play is noth- 
ing,—thus it would seem the mana- 
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gers would have us believe,—it is the 
actress, her speeches, her scenes, her 
gowns, her personality, that are the all- 
important essentials. It is notorious 
how plays are cut, and readjusted, and 
dislocated to suit the Star. Never 
mind whether or not the scene is artis- 
tic, is vivid, isdramatic. Does the Star 
get the best of it? If not, write it over. 
The Star must have all the good lines. 
If they cannot be built into the Star’s 
part, cut em out. The Probabilities, 
the construction, artistic effect, climax, 
even good common, forthright, horse 
sense, rot ’em! who cares for ’em? 
Give the Star the lime-light—that ’s the 
point. 

If the audience is willing to pay its 
money to see Miss Marlowe, Miss 
Mannering, or Mrs. Carter put through 
her paces, that ’s another thing; but let 
us not expect that good dramas will 
issue forth from this state of affairs. 


Where are the Books for Girls? 
Adults’ books there are and books for 
boys by the car-load, but 
where is the book for the 
young girls? Something has 
already been said in this department 
about literature for the amiable young 
woman, but this, now, is avery different 
person. One means the girl of fourteen 
to eighteen. The boy passing through 
this most trying formative period finds 
his literature ready to hand. Boys’ 
books, tales of hunting, adventure, and 
sport abound. They are good books, 
too, sane, ‘‘healthy,’’ full of fine spirit 
and life. But the girl, where does she 
read? Surely the years between four- 
teen and eighteen are even more trying 
to a young girl than toa boy. She is 
not an active animal. When the boy 
is out of doors, pitching curves or 
“running the ends,” the girl (even yet 
in the day and age of ‘‘athletics for 
women ’’) is in the house, and, as like 
as not, reading. And reading what, if 
you please? The feeblest, thinnest, 
most colorless lucubrations that it is 
given to the mind of misguided man to 
conceive or to perpetuate. It must be 
this or else the literature of the adult; 
and surely the novels written for ma- 
ture minds, for men and women who 


La Jeune 
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have some knowledge of the world and 
powers of discrimination, are not good 
reading, in any sense of the word, for a 
sixteen-year-old girl in the formative 
period of her life. 

Besides Alcott no one has ever writ- 
ten intelligently for girls. Surely there 
isa field here. Surely a Public, untried 
and unexplored, is wailing for its au- 
thor; nor is it a public wanting in en- 
thusiasm, loyalty, or intelligence. 


But for all this great parade and 
prating of emancipated women it 
nevertheless remains a fact that the 
Wanted: the 2reat majority of tyentieth- 
Poet ofthe Century opinion is virtually 
very Young Oriental in its conception of 
= the young girl. The world 
to-day is a world for boys, men, and 
women. Of all humans the young 
girl, the sixteen-year-old, is the least 
important—or at least is so deemed. 
Wanted: a Champion. ‘Wanted: the 
Discoverer and Poet of the Very Young 
Girl. Unimportant she may now ap- 
pear to you, who may yet call her by 
her first name without fear and without 
reproach. But remember this, you 
who believe only in a world of men and 
boys and women: the Very Young 
Girl of to-day is the woman of to- 
morrow, the wife of the day after, and 
the mother of next week. She only 
needs to put up her hair and let down 
her frocks to become a very important 
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person indeed. Meanwhile she has no 
literature; meanwhile, faute de mieux, 
she is trying to read Ouida and many 
other books intended for maturer 
minds; or, worse than all, she is enfee- 
bling her mind by the very thin gruel 
purveyed by the mild-mannered gentle- 
men and ladies who write for the Sun- 
day-school libraries. Here is a bad 
business; here is a field that needs 
cultivation. All very well to tend.and 
train the saplings, the oaks, and the 
vines. The flowers—they have not 
bloomed yet—are to be thought about 
too. 


All the more so that the young girl 
takes a book to heart infinitely more 
than the boy. The boy— 
his story once read — votes 
it ‘‘bully,”” takes down his 
cap, and there ’s an end. But the 
average Very Young Girl does not 
read her story: she lives it, lingers 
over it, weeps over it, lies awake 
nights over it. So long as she lives 
she will never quite forget the books 
she read when she was sixteen. It 
is not too much to say that the 
‘favorite’ books of a girl at this age 
become a part of her life. They in- 
fluence her character more than any 
of us, I imagine, would suspect or ad- 
mit. All the more reason, then, that 
there should not only be good books 
for girls, but plenty of good books. 


She lives 
her books. 
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The Late Edwin Lawrence Godkin 


By ONE WHO KNEW HIM 


ALTHOUGH the name of Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin * may not occupy a 
prominent place in the pages of his- 
tory, at all events until the time shall 
come for studious and dispassionate 
inquiry into the original sources of in- 
tellectual and moral movements now 
only in the early processes of develop- 
ment, he was recognized long ago by 
the chosen few as one of the most po- 
tent and beneficent influences acting 
upon public opinion during the greater 
part of his active career. English, 
Scotch, and Irish blood mingled in his 
veins, and prominent characteristics of 
each nationality asserted themselves in 
his uncommon, rich, and forceful per- 
sonality. To the Irish strain may be 
attributed his humor and pugnacity, 
to the Scottish his shrewdness and in- 
vincible common sense, to the English 
his tenacity of purpose, and to all three 
his courage and independence. To his 


mixed ancestry, also, he owed in great 
measure the scope and vigor of his in- 


tellectual powers. Being the son of a 
dissenting clergyman, who in earlier 
days had belonged to the Roman 
Catholic communion, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that he was reared in 
an atmosphere of independent thought. 
His birth occurred in Moyne, County 
Wicklow, Ireland, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1831, and he was educated first at 
a grammar school, near Wakefield, in 
England, and later at Queen’s College, 
Belfast, where he was graduated in 
1851. The range of his reading was 
wide, including, as well as the classics, 
much modern history and the ‘best of 
general literature. He himself has said 
that in those days Mill was his prophet 
and Bentham and Grote his daily food. 
He soon manifested his facility in liter- 
ary composition. It was a letter to 
the London Daily News, advocating 
the rights of the Greeks to Constanti- 
nople, that procured him an appoint- 
ment as a correspondent for that paper 
in Turkey and Russia during the Cri- 
mean conflict, and the experience which 
* See frontispiece. 


he gained in that campaign quickly and 
forever dissipated any youthful illusions 
which. he may have entertained con- 
cerning the glories of war. 

When peace was proclaimed he came 
to this country, again as a correspond- 
ent for the Dazly News, and made a 
journey on horseback through the 
Southern States, writing picturesque 
and sagacious reports of the conditions 
in that troublous period preceding the 
outbreak of the rebellion. Coming to 
New Yotk, he studied law under David 
Dudley Field, and in due course was 
admitted to the bar and began to prac- 
tise. Ill-health compelled his return 
to England for a season, but in 1862 
he was back again in this country, and 
re-engaged in the journalism which was 
to be his life-work. While the war 
lasted he wrote letters to the Daily 
News and editorials for the New York 
Times, rapidly establishing that reputa- 
tion for clarity of thought, fearlessness 
of relation, and brilliancy of expression 
which marked him as a leader in his 
profession. But he wanted a larger 
and more independent field, and this 
he secured when in 1865 he became 
the founder and editor of the WVation, 
with which, and with the Evening Post 
(after 1881) he was identified up to the 
day of his death, at Brixham, South 
Devonshire, England, on the 2oth of 
May last. 

There can be no pretence, of course, 
of giving, within the limits of a sketch so 
brief as this, anything like a review, or 
even an enumeration, of the many bril- 
liant journalistic achievements which 
made this long editorship memorable. 
It is only possible to speak generally of 
the spirit in which it was conducted 
and of the effect which it created. 
From its first publication the WVatzon, 
confessedly patterned upon the Lon- 
don Spectator, arrested the attention 
and secured the admiration of the 
cultured and thoughtful class to whom 
it wasaddressed. It was felt that a new 
force, directed by ability and inspired 
by fearlessness, had arisen in behalf of 
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public righteousness. All grave public 
questions were treated with vigor and 
decision, with knowledge and lucidity, 
with a passionate fervor for the right, 
not always, perhaps, with perfect wis- 
dom or moderation, but with a fine 
scorn for all the subterfuges or evasions 
of expediency. The scandals of na- 
tional and municipal administrations 
were exposed and denounced without 
respect for either persons or parties. 
Although the MVatzon, from the very 
necessities of the case, had a compara- 
tively limited circulation, its constitu- 
ency included all the intellectual centres 
of the country, and its editor, by the 
cogency of his reasoning, and still more 
by his fine command of irony and his 
unquestionable rectitude of purpose, 
came to be a sort of political mentor 
to hundreds of influential men who had 
no personal knowledge of him. His 
sphere was widened, of course, and he 
became more conspicuous in the public 
eye, when he assumed the editorship 
of a daily paper like the Evening Post, 
which, in a very short time, he trans- 
formed from a model of conservative 
and rather timid respectability into one 
of the most aggressive of combatants 
against all kinds of political and other 
wrongdoing. In his valiant champion- 
ship of reform, in his fiery assaults upon 
every form of national or municipal 
abuse, he was encouraged and sup- 
ported unflinchingly by his associates, 
but the impress of his own energetic 
personality was over all. — 

Space will not permit more than a 
brief reference to the particular conflicts 
which he waged: to the yeoman’s work 
that he did for Cleveland; his relent- 
less criticism of Blaine; his exposure of 
custom-house and other port abuses; 
his incessant and damaging warfare 
upon Tammany; his crushing demon- 
strations of the fallacies of protection ; 
his devotion to sound finance, and his 
steadfast opposition to all recent ten- 
dencies to imperialism and expansion. 
In all the more vital discussions of the 
day he bore his part, and no sooner did 
he enter into a debate than he became 
a protagonist. It was upon him, asthe 
most doughty and dangerous assailant, 
that the attacks of the opposite side 
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were centred. He was not always vic- 
torious; he occasionally erred in his 
strategy, allowing enthusiasm to get 
the better of discretion; but even when 
worsted he left the field with honor, 
and not even his bitterest adversary 
dared to hint that he ever fought in his 
own interest, or with any other end in 
view than the triumph of right and the 
public good. 

It was as critic, satirist, humorist, 
expositor, and exhorter that he ex- 
celled. He was not a great editor at 
all in the ordinary sense of the word. 
With editing he had very little to do, 
beyond prescribing to his subordinates 
the broad lines of policy and conduct 
which they were to follow. Mere jour- 
nalism, with its catchpenny devices, 
its personalities and indecencies, its 
sensations, its mock patriotism, and 
its conscienceless commercialism, he 
despised and loathed. Even to the 
news of the day he was indifferent, 
except as it bore upon the questions in 
which he was personally interested, and 
for the details of newspaper business 
he had no care and, apparently, no 
aptitude. But no sooner did a ques- 
tion arise as to the attitude of the paper 
to any manor measure; as to the right 
or wrong of a thing; the bearing of a 
point or the true significance of an 
occurrence, than his judgment went at 
once to the root of the matter with a 
marvellous directness. Hecould pluck 
out the heart of a mystery as if by in- 
tuition, and, having once formed his 
opinion with regard to an individual 
act or a proposed policy, the arguments 
for or against it seemed to array them- 
selves in his mind of their own accord. 
Having once begun an article he wrote 
rapidly and unhesitatingly to the end, 
but he was apt to edit himself severely, 
and his “‘proofs” were often curiosities 
of erasure and interpolation. In his 
later days he learned to use a type- 
writer,—not liking to dictate,—but that 
did not mend the matter much. When 
completed the article was generally a 
masterpiece, and the variety with which 
he would discuss a favorite topic—for 
he was a firm believer in the wisdom 
of driving an argument home into the 
public mind by frequent and emphatic 
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reiteration—was the despair of less 
gifted writers. From the fulness of a 
well-stored mind he would produce an 
endless series of apt illustrations, which 
he employed with a humor sometimes 
gay, sometimes ironical, but ever all 
his own. 

This humor was one of the most im- 
portant elements in a character which 
has often been misjudged as harsh or 
cynical. That in a moment of wrath 
—generally provoked by stupidity—he 
could be intolerant and, for the time, 
unjust, need not be denied, but he was 
quick to discover the ludicrous side of 
anything, even of his own mistakes, 
and could laugh at them as heartily as 
anybody. But all insincerity, baseness, 
greed, and humbug he held in bitter 
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DEAR BELINDA, 

The Coronation is a serious and en- 
grossing business, but it has its humors. 
You will have read the letters of a Peer 
in The Daily Mail. He is concerned 
at the expense. It is superfluous of 
him to write, as he does, that he is a 
Scottish Peer; every one knew it. 
Scotland is always alarmed at the ex- 
pense. There was a house in Knights- 
bridge offered to the Scottish Peer at 
twelve guineas a week. He travelled 
south believing, no doubt, that it was 
one of the big houses in Albert Gate. 
He came—he saw—he very nearly 
swore—a Coronation oath. The house 
was seedily furnished, at ‘‘the back of 
the Brompton Road.’’ Meanwhile 
having returned to Scotland, enter- 
prising coach-builders pursue the Scot- 
tish Peer in person over the moors, 
until hungry and exhausted they bring 
him to bay at lunch time, and endeavor 
to sell him a state coach for twelve 
hundred guineas. Having heard in a 
mysterious way of the hankering of the 
Scottish Peer after a state coach, tele- 
grams—two miles porterage upon each 
—kept coming in ones, in twos, in 
clusters of three and four from the 
firms who had already wired, from 
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scorn, as he did all mammon wor- 
ship. While too much of a cosmopol- 
itan not to appreciate the refinements 
of civilization his life was always con- 
sistent with the principle of plain living 
and high thinking. And it was his 
deep conviction that upon obedience 
to this rule depends the prosperity of 
the republic which he loved that in- 
duced him to risk even his personal 
liberty in waging war upon all corrup- 
tion and corrupters. He fell in the 
fight before victory was achieved, but 
he, more perhaps than any other one 
man, evoked that spirit of independence 
which is already shaking the thrones 
of our political tyrants, and in the day 
of their final overthrow he will not be 
forgotten. 
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firms who had not done so, but had 
written, from firms who had done 
neither. The Scottish Peer saw his 
whole substance squandered in riotous 
chariots, with the fear haunting him 
night and day that in the end the 
odious fact would be revealed, pain- 
fully to himself, and more jocularly to 
others, that he had become a third- 
class guest at an hotel, and that he was 
doing the Coronation on the cheap. 
Well, an invitation to the Coronation 
is a very pleasant thing to leave casu- 
ally about, just as though you did n’t 
know it was there, but that beautifully 
engraved card will cause many wakeful 
nights to its recipients, and many rest- 
less nights to those who do not find 
themselves on the free list. I am told 
that a tea dealer and a money lender 
are to be made Peers at the Corona- 
tion. I hope that they both received 
their cards, so that if wakeful as to de- 
portment, they are not restless and in 
suspense, but that as to their treatment 
by Peter at the gate of Westminster 
they rest at ease in Zion. 


Eight thousand at the most, they say, 
The Abbey can accommodate ; 
Henceforth let social climbers pray 
To rank amongst the upper ‘‘ eight.” 
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The Pall Mall Magazine contains an 
article by Lord Esher, but, instead of 
satisfying our curiosity,it rather arouses 
it. ‘When the anointing is over,’’ says 
Lord Esher, ‘‘the King is clothed with 
the Colobium Sindonts and the Super- 
tunica.’’ The Lord Chamberlain is, 
we are told, present. Does this mean 
that some one (perhaps for ‘‘ Lord 
Chamberlain’’ we should read the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain) 
comes forward and pins a buttonhole 
of orchids in the King’s coat? If Co- 
lobium Sindonis is not an exotic orchid, 
it certainly should be. I gather from 
what Lord Esher says that after this 
the King, being rendered entirely help- 
less by ‘‘ being girt’’ with swords, 
sceptres, orbs, mantles, and other in- 
candescent and luminous things, sits 
down, with his usual tact, to hide his 
crippled condition; and, being inca- 
pacitated by this time, His Majesty is 
then ‘“‘lifted into his throne by the 
Archbishop ’”’ and others. The Arch- 


bishop being over eighty years of age, 
this seems hardly fair, but I suppose 
that the whole thing has been carefully 


rehearsed, and that the Archbishop 
has been tried and not found wanting. 

Some schoolboys, being asked their 
views of the Coronation, gave answers 
more amusing than creditable. A boy 
of ten writes: “‘It is the priverledge of 
the lord mare to wash and dress the 
king the day he is crownd, the arch- 
bisharp of canterberry will ask the 
king to say an oath, and when he has 
done this he will wash the feat of 12 
poor peepul and rise up an ointment 
king.”’ One boy says of the King 
that, ‘“‘although he is a rooler, he is a 
clever man with tack. He has such 
respeck for himself that he wrote a 
new poum for the Corunation called 
God save our grashus king, his majersty 
will sing this himself wile he is being 
crowned with pompereniss in westminis- 
ter abbey.”’ Another boy states that 
the prisons will be emptied on Corona- 
tion day; the prisoners ‘‘will see the 
crowning like rispektable people and 
then go back hapily to prison again.’’ 
The Duke of Norfolk, ‘‘who is a gold 
stick,’’ we are told, ‘‘ will set off skwibs, 
and, as the prime duke of England, 


will see that everything is nice and 
solum.”’ 

At the Coronation of Edward I. the 
standard price for seats to view the 
procession was ‘“‘half a_ farthing.” 
This, as it has been remarked, was be- 
fore America was discovered. During 
the Coronation time much criticism 
will be passed upon English hotels. 
People call it ‘‘putting up” at an hotel 
because there is so much to put up with. 
If Mr. Pierpont Morgan would make a 
corner in English hotel property, with 
a view to getting them properly man- 
aged, he would make a large profit and 
greatly benefit his own country people, 
who are chiefly victimized at the badly 
managed hotels and inns in this coun- 
try. Everyone knows the good hotels 
in England, and that they are very few. 

The English country villages during 
June will be chiefly occupied with fire- 
works and feeding, bonfires and but- 
tered buns. It is surprising how little 
originality is shown in finding proper 
outlets for the effervescent loyalty of 
Coronation feelings. At one work- 
house the inmates declared that they 
were tired of treats. It has therefore 
been suggested to them that they 
should do a day’s work instead. At 
another place there is to be a procession 
of babies in perambulators, no doubt to 
save the expense of a band; but the 
putting of the parish pump in repair, 
setting up a clock, or providing a lamp 
at a dark corner are among the popular 
and useless things which will always 


_ obtain. 


America’s share in the Coronation 
festivities seemed at one time likely to 
be confined to watching them. But 
no; the inventor has come at last with 
ambition to figure more practically. 
A Chicago genius has invented a Coro- 
nation coronet-lunch-basket. It con- 
sists of a dainty red morocco case to 
hold the coronet, and in addition ‘‘a 
pink satin bag lined with oilskin, which 
will hold a packet of tinfoiled sand- 
wiches, tablets of chocolate, a flagon 
of fine champagne, a scent bottle, fan, 
mirror, powder puff, a tiny kodak, a 
patience pack, and smokeless cigar- 
ettes.”” A corkscrew is not named. 
But the general idea is excellent. As 
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it is, without it we may expect to see 
ambulance loads of prostrated Peers 
and perishing Peeresses removed con- 
tinually from the Abbey to the hospital 
over the way, owing to confined space, 
exhausting waits, and no refreshments. 

Next to the 7imes’s *‘ History of the 
War,” with its revelations and recrimi- 
nations, the most interesting of the 
new war books is “‘The Epistles of 
Atkins,”’ a collection of phrases and 
passages from letters written home 
from the Front by private soldiers. 
Atkins is a good writer. He chooses 
words that mean something, words that 
do his work, and then leaves off. He 
is not paid by the line. Mr. Milne, 
the editor of this book, has a good eye. 
Here is a sentence from a private: 
**The Boers were pouring Mauser bul- 
lets into us as quick as peas; we saw 
nothing, yet could not have been 
quicker served in a cookshop.”” That 
is as excellent a way to write of an 
action as any that comes out of the 
Universities or Fleet Street. One 
weakness of the book is that the letters 


belong to a period anterior to the 
activities of the best man of the lot, 


De Wet. The British soldier on De 
Wet should be superb. But perhaps 
Mr. Milne will make another harvest. 

Among new novels I can heartily 
recommend ‘‘At Sunwich Port,” by 
W. W. Jacobs. Unlike most other 
humorists, Mr. Jacobs shows no sign 
of decay. The book is an epic of re- 
tort. Cabmen and "bus drivers used 
to have the reputation of being first in 
the gentle art of repartee, but their 
sallies are nothing compared with the 
back answers of Mr. Jacobs’s maritime 
friends. All politicians who really wish 
to shine in debate should serve their 
time on a coasting vessel sailing from 
Sunwich Port or any other of Mr. 
Jacobs's havens. 

Another novel, in a different vein of 
comedy, is ‘‘Seven Ladies and an Offer 
of Marriage,”” by Mamie Bowles, 
wherein you may read how Arthur 
Ashwell, having stated that he would 
never marry unless he was proposed to, 
received an anonymous note saying 
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that the writer, who proposed to him, 
would be in church next Sunday, and 
would be known by the touch of blue 
in her costume. When Mr. Ashwell 
looked round in church he found seven 
young ladies, all alluring, and all wear- 
ing something blue. Hence this amus- 
ing and engrossing novel. I ought to 
add that the time of the story is the 
crinoline period, when men, I under- 
stand, did occasionally go to church. 
Missionary stories are sometimes 
good. The latest testifies to the diffi- 
culty of getting the Hindoo to under- 
stand English religious imagery. For 
example, there is the hymn— 


Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee. 


A Canadian missionary thought that 
these lines expressed a simple idea that 
should be very comforting to his flock. 
He therefore had them translated by a 
Hindoo Bible-student. Asking one 
day what they meant, he received this 
rendering into English :— 


Very old stone, split for my benefit, 
Let me absent myself under one of your fragments. 


The persecution to which motor car 
men are subjected by the Surrey and 
Sussex police suggests that these vehi- 
cles will soon be known as Martyr 
Cars. Surrey is becoming impossible 
to self-respecting automobilists. Po- 
licemen lurk behind every hedge to 
swear that you exceeded twelve miles 
an hour. It is unsafe even to stop a 
carin Surrey. All the snails have left. 
At the Automobile Club’s museum, 
which is founded to keep on record the 
early stages of the motor car, they will, 
I hope, have a Surrey magistrate and a 
Surrey policeman, stuffed if necessary. 
The Zimes rose to the occasion nobly 
in a recent leader onthe subject. Such 
persons, it said, if they were logical, 
would still be champing acorns and 
painting their bodies with woad. 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


Lonpon, June, 1902. 


Calcacacacacacacaesa 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 


They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. 


Books 


on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, ¥r., Carolyn 
Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editor. . 


ART 


Altdorfer—Little Engravings, Classical and 
Contemporary. ae. I. Albrecht Alt- 
dorfer. A Book of 71 Woodcuts Photo- 
graphically Reproduced in Facsimile. 
With an Introduction by T. Sturge 
Moore. 
net, 


Blake—Little Engravings, Classical and Con- 
temporary. No. II. William Blake. 
’ Being all his Woodcuts Photographically 
Reproduced in Facsimile. ith an In- 
troduction by Laurence Binyon. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 
There is every reason to welcome a series of 
engravings which begins with two such ab- 
sorbing masters as Altdorfer and Blake. The 
former is too little known both as painter and 
engraver, and Mr. T. Sturge Moore, who has 
already contributed one monograph on the 
master of Ratisbon, is fully qualified to speak 
of engravings which for dramatic intensity far 
surpass those of Cranach, and often rival those 
of Diirer. 

The imaginative fervor and simple expres- 
siveness of Blake’s few engravings entitle 
them to a place beside those of any artist, and 
Mr. Laurence Binyon in his admirable intro- 
duction makes no claims for them. which are 
not sustained. 

The volumes are well printed and are bound 
in excellent taste, and succeeding issues, 
which will include engravings by Calvert, 
Millet, Campagnola, Titian, and Mr. T. Sturge 
Moore, will have no difficulty in finding an 
appreciative public. 


Caffin—American Masters of emg - Being 
Brief Appreciations of. Some American 
Painters. By Charles H. Caffin. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.25, net. 

His publishers claim for the author of this 

“handy little work,”’ that ‘‘there is, perhaps, = 

no art critic in America who writes with more 

direct, clear sanity, and lack of technical ob- 
scurities than does Mr. Caffin.”’ 

In the face of such optimism further com- 
ment would be impertinent. 


BELLES-LETTRES 
Fry—Little Italy: A Tragedy in One Act. By 
Horace B. Fry. Russell. $1.00, net. 


An api riately printed and bound version 
of Mr. Fry's forceful and effective one-act play, 


Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 
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which was produced some four years ago by 
Mrs. Fiske and recently revived. Mr. Fry 
has written an interesting introduction to his 
play, and has included in the appendix a 
translation of Dumas’s illuminating preface 
to ‘‘Un Pére Prodigue.” 


Holmes—Walt Whitman’s Poetry. A Study 
and a Selection. By Edmond Holmes. 
Lane. $1.25 net. 

The author of this volume has made his “‘Se- 

lection’’ with discretion and appreciation, and 

has written his “Study” of Walt Whitman, 
poet and personality, with a serious enthusi- 
asm, as of a devotee who would yet, for 

critical purposes, get outside the bounds of a 

cultus. He has found himself confronting, in 

his subject, ‘“‘a personality so aggressive,” 
with an influence so dominating, that as 

“counter-attraction ”’ he has at times resorted 

to reading the ‘Imitation of Christ,” a work 

which, curiously, he contrasts with Whitman’s 

‘Song of Myself.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


Austin—Philip Freneau. 
Edited by Helen 
Wessels. $2.50. 


With some few exceptions there is little in 
the didactic and frigidly correct verse of 
Freneau to claim the interest of a reader of to- 
day; but the author and the editor (the latter 
a great-granddaughter of the poet) have, from 
the historical point of view, made a sufficiently 
readable volume, containing, as it does, an ac- 
count of the Huguenot family Freneau in its 
migration to this country, a survey of the 
times in which its most illustrious descendant 
lived, together with a narrative of the part 
which he played in those times. Much of 
Freneau’s correspondence is reproduced; there 
are facsimiles of the title-pages of his various 
books, while the Appendix furnishes many 
additional notes of interest, the result of pains- 
taking research on the author’s part. 


Bagot—Links with the Past. By Mrs. Charles 

Bagot. Longmans, Green & Co. $5.50. 
There are three parts to this book, the first 
being chiefly reminiscences of her early life by 
Mrs. Charles Bagot, a daughter of the famous 
house of Percy; the second part contains 
mostly extracts from the diary of Miss Mary 
Bagot, of the distinguished Staffordshire fam- 
ily into which Miss Percy married. The last 
few pages are devoted to later recollections of 


BY Mary S. Austin. 
earny Vreeland. 
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Mrs. Bagot. Both ladies write in an interest- 
ing and often entertaining manner, Miss Bagot 
at times with an old-fashioned primness that 
is most refreshing. Quaintly striking is a 
sentence in her introduction to her diary: 
“Every day steals something from the cer- 
tainty of recollection.”” And this being so, 
we are grateful for the happy pictures of old- 
world life, for lively anecdotes—not all new— 
of persons known and unknown, for bright 
descriptions of events, public and private, of a 
bygone age, for vivid accounts of dreams and 
visions. Mrs. Bagot had chances of seeing 
the world, rare in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. She went to Africa with her father, 
who was in the navy,—had, indeed, served 
under Nelson,—and then and later in her mar- 
ried life saw much of the world and carne in 
contact with people in it who were making 
history. There can be few living who have, 
like Mrs. Bagot, sat hand-in-hand with Wel- 
lington! As a whole the book suffers from a 
want of cohesion; it is disjointed and the 
jumps from one subject to another are occa- 
sionally bewildering—even chronologically, 
for we read of Canning’s death, and, a few 
pages farther on, of his going to confer with the 
King. The dates on pages 149 and 150 should, 
of course, all be 1817. There are a few other 
errata, such as line 13, page 5, ‘“‘seem’”’ for 
“seems,” and line 17, page 137, “were” for 
““was.”’ 


Marson—Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. By Charles 
L. Marson. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25. 

When the reviewer’s eye saw, in an early 

chapter of this book—‘‘A short story of one 

of the makers of medieval England,” by the 

Curate of Hambridge—a quotation from ‘ Mr. 

Dooley,” he expected to sup at a lively feast. 

He has not been disappointed. Here is a 

delightful little volume, all the more winsome 

and satisfying because of days and hours spent 
under the great cathedral at Lincoln, for the 
building of which Hugh “‘hoarded a peck of 
silver pennies,’’ and on the south pinnacle of 
which stands a statue, recently re-cut, of the 
great Bishop, holding in his left hand a model 
of the mighty minster, while the original 
stone “‘lives’’ in the cloisters, hard by. Yet 
not only in stone, but also in the memories of 
the people, ‘‘a little flouted in literature, but, 
if moral evidence counts, unscathedly genu- 
ine,” Hugh lives yet. A bright little book 
like this—only its preface but not its pages 
troubled with ‘‘ embattled authorities’’—helps 
one to know how Britain’s greatness grew, for 
it shows the mighty man of mighty England 
in noble life, full of sacrifice, service, and love 

to God and man. The author has given us a 

scholarly book, free from the deadly sin of 

dulness, and we feel grateful for his putting 
so much in so little. 


Tallentyre—The Women of the Salons, and 
Other French Portraits. By S. G. Tallen- 
tyre. Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00. 

This book is handsomely printed, and enriched 

by portraits after well-known originals. The 

omiiees is fully satisfied of his entire command 
of the subject. 
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HISTORY 


Corvo—Chronicles of the House of Borgia. 
By Frederick Baron Corvo. Dutton. 
$6.00, net. 

We learn from this book that Lucrezia Borgia 

was a “pearl among women”’; that ‘‘in the 

réle of an unconscionable villain Duke Cesare 
was an accented failure’; that ‘“‘The Lord 

Alexander P. P. VI.” or ‘‘ The Holiness of the 

Pope”’ (as the author styles him), was ‘‘a very 

eat Prince,” ‘‘a gentle and kindly-affec- 
tioned Shepherd,” who, as Pontifex Maximus, 

“‘merits reverent admiration”’; that the Bor- 

gias never poisoned anyone; that Savonarola 

was “vulgar, terrible, appalling’ of aspect; 
that his rule was baneful, and that if he had 
been an Englishman of the twentieth century 
he would have been ‘interned at Broadmoor 
during the Pleasure of the King’s Majesty, as 

a criminal lunatic.” 

In the preface we are informed that ‘‘the 
writer does not write with the simple object 
of ‘whitewashing’ the House of Borgia; his 
present opinion being that all men are too 
vile for words to tell, . ... but solely as one 


who has scratched together some sherds of 
knowledge, which he perforce must sell, to 
he ‘‘sherds’’ make a volume of 361 


live.” 
pages. 


Godkin—The Monastery of San Marco. ByG. 
S. Godkin. Illustrated. London, Dent; 
New York, Dutton. $1.50 net. 

Those who fancy a simple, readable account 

of the fortunes of San Marco will welcome 

this little book, which makes few pretensions 
either historical or esthetic, but which, on 
modest lines, is a satisfactory performance. 

Chapters of varying length are devoted to the 

great figures who have been identified with 

the monastery—St. Antonino, Fra Angelico, 

Savonarola, and Fra Bartolommeo—and the 

illustrations are both numerous and appro- 

priate. 


Woods—The True Story of Captain John 
Smith. By Katharine Pearson Woods. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

The veracity of Captain John Smith is one of 

those still unsettled antiquarian matters, like 

the authorship of the ‘‘ Junius Letters” or the 
identity of the ‘‘Man of the Iron Mask,”’’ that 
serve to ruffle the spirits of investigators, and 
lead to harmless and amusing paper wars. 
This book contributes nothing to the subject, 
despite its title. It is full of conjectures based 
on nothing but fancy, and showing a lack of 
the most rudimentary knowledge of textual 
criticism. Nor is the author’s knowledge of 
history beyond reproach: the Edict of Nantes 
is misdated, and the Inquisition, founded in 
the thirteenth century, is said to date from the 
early days of the Roman See. Throughout, 
the book.shows the hallmarks of the amateur: 

Fiske, at best a secondary authority, is used 

as a primary source; Green is called Professor. 

There is a good deal, too, of sophomoric 

rhetoric, such as, “‘ Philip II. lowered gloomily 

amid the baleful radiance of the Inquisition 
fires.’’ These defects cannot, however, take 
away entirely the. interest that attaches 
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to the career of one of the most picturesque 
and romantic figures in our annals. 


FICTION 


Burnett—The Methods of Lady Walderhurst. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Stokes & 
Co. $1.25. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is one of those 
writers who has almost succeeded in making a 
successful compromise between God and Mam- 
mon. In her last book, ‘‘The Methods of 
Lady Walderhurst,’’ the character of Emily is 
drawn with so much charm, and her devotion 
to her uninteresting husband is told with so 
much sympathy, that the melodramatic 
setting of the story is doubly incongruous. 
It reads as though the author had created 
Emily simple-minded, lovable, and stupid to 
appeal to readers whose literary palate was 
educated; then, realizing that Emily by her- 
self or among natural surroundings might 
appear tame to another class, constructed an 
elaborate ‘‘plot”’ as a setting for her heroine. 
Mrs. Burnett has written her book along the 
lines of the paper-covered novels which 
flourished in the seventies and eighties. The 
ingredients of this form of fiction were usually 
one or more heroes and heroines, a villain or 
two, ‘‘broad acres,” ‘‘stately mansions,’ de- 
voted servitors; while the humor of the story 
was furnished by some elderly relative who 
was what is called ‘‘a character.’’ These 
time-worn materials still seem to be a drawing 
card with the reading public. Mrs. Burnett 
presents them so renovated that one would 
hardly recognize them. But Emily Walder- 
hurst is a character who never before figured 
as heroine of such a tale; she is entirely lov- 
able and human, a gem in an ugly setting. 


Chambers—The Destiny of Doris. A Travel- 
Story of Three Continents. By Julius 
Chambers. Continental Publishing Co. 
$1.50. 

The ‘‘travel-story’’ is a love-story as well, 

though the former occupies considerably the 

larger space in the book. There are two 
pairs of lovers, a young man and Doris, and 
an older man who meets on the same steamer 
with the mother of Doris and renews a suit 

which had be before she had become a 

wife and a widow. The course of true love, 

a to Shakespeare’s dictum, runs for 

all of them delightfully smooth during their 

tour by the Azores to the Mediterranean, 
with visits to Gibraltar, Morocco, Egypt, the 

Holy Land, and yf until the young peo- 

ple are married at Milan, and their elders 

the next day at Genoa. The descriptions of 
travel, though in- no wise remarkable, are 
entertaining. The illustrations from photo- 
graphs are profuse and often unhackneyed; 
but the view of the baptistry and cathedral 
at Pisa could not have been “ snapped from the 
train” as anybody familiar with the locality 
would know; but that may count asa part of 
the fiction rather than the truth of the story. 

Coulevain—Eve Triumphant. By Pierre de 
Coulevain. Translated from the French 
by Alys Hallard. Putnam.- $1.20 net. 

This book is written by a Frenchwoman who 
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has a very clear insight into the ways of 
American women; who comes very near the 
truth in her analysis of the American character, 
and who yet is sometimes wrong in small mat- 
ters. The picture is of the American woman 
seen through the French temperament, and 
the result is a curious and most interesting 
mixture of shrewd observations of data con- 
cerning the American woman, from which 
deductions more or less false have been 
drawn. The story is a not uninteresting one, 
and the character studies of the two women 
perfectly consistent from the author’s ‘some- 
what distorted standpoint. From the point 
of view of a book that tells us what foreigners 
think of us, the book is as honest and true a 
one as can be found. From the point of view 
of a novel the construction is somewhat loose, 
and there are certain elements of humor lurk- 
ing about a heroine who, after repulsing an 
Italian count, falls in love with him, and has 
to resort to Catholicism, with the aid of a 
Brahmin on the side, to fall out again. 
However false the author’s picture of the 
American woman as a whole is, many of her 


‘observations are very just, and the first three 


quarters of the book amply repay the reading. 


Ford—A House Party. Edited by Paul L. 

Ford. Small, Maynard & Co.. $1.50. 
Messrs. Small, Maynard & Company are noth- 
ing if not thrifty, and ““A House Party”’ is 
their latest venture in speculative literature. 
Twenty-five men and women were invited to 
contribute a story each to a volume to be 
edited by Mr. Ford. The stories were to be 
unsigried and the public was to be invited to 
a Eo game of guessing—at a dollar and a 
half a head, with a $1000 prize at the ‘end. 
Twelve of the twenty-five authors accepted 
the invitation and the book was published. 
When the guessing contest closed a check for 
one thousand dollars was sent to a woman in 
East Seneca, New York, who had guessed cor- 
rectly the authorship of eleven of the twelve 
stories. But the — deluded public was 
not allowed the pleasure of knowing even 
how wrong it was; for the East Seneca woman 
Was sworn to secrecy, and the contest, was 
opened anew with a bait of five hundred dol- 
lars. It will soon be easier—if this keeps on 
—to make a fortune by reading books than by 
writing them. 


Liljencrantz—The Thrall of Leif the Lucky. 
He Ottilie Liljencrantz. McClurg & Co. 
1.50. 

Miss Ottilie Liljencrantz, aided, as she ac- 
knowledges, by Mr. Paul du Chaillu and others, 
has discovered as a theme for fiction the dis- 
coverer of America. It seems rather a pity 
that she did not discover him earlier, for at 
present as a literary explorer she has to com- 
pete with a great many other literary ex- 
plorers; and it is probably too much to hope 
that the public will find out how much better 
her discovery is than most of the others, and 
how much sounder her treatment of it is. 
Miss Liljencrantz hasevidently been at unusual 
ains, for a writer of historical fiction, to in- 
orm herself with regard to the manners and 
customs of those about whom she is writing. 
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And if her characters seem to be occasionally 
modern in speech and — in habits of 
thought, at least they are early Norsemen in 
clothes and in actions. This story of Leif 
Ericson has more of the atmosphere of Mr. du 
Chaillu’s Iceland fiction than it has of the 
Sagas. But it is good reading for all that 
and, bless Miss Liljencrantz! she has refrained 
from interrupting her story with either dis- 
cussions or footnotes on Professor Hors- 
ford’s belief that the Norsemen pitched their 
camp Norumbega on the Charles River. 


Sheehan—Luke Delmege. By Rev. P. A. 

Sheehan. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
Luke Delmege is an Irish priest in the Romish 
church. He is portrayed as a lovable, hot- 
headed youth, a ‘first of firsts” in the theo- 
logical seminary from which he is graduating 
as the book opens. The reader ascends the 
platform with the hero and receives with him 
the numerous prizes that fall to a first of firsts; 
and from this minute the cause of Luke Del- 
mege and that of the reader are one. The 
reader is disciplined with him in the interests 
of the Church, and with him he discovers that 
the Church is wise in all her ways. It is a 
skilful book, full of feeling and humor and 
special pleading, and warranted to hold the 
attention of the reader to the end. 


Stockton—Kate Bonnet. 
Pirate’s Daughter. 
ton. Appleton. 


The Romance of a 
By Frank R. Stock- 
$1.50. 


If all the fiction for a year could be published 


anonymously, the reviewers’ notes of these 
books would make instructive reading. It is 
very hard not to be influenced by an author’s 
name. A sense of disappointment on the one 
hand leads one to condemn a book more 
severely than it deserves simply because it 
did not fulfil our expectations, and on the 
other hand it leads one to condone faults in 
a book by some favorite author because 
of the pleasure one has had from reading 
former books. There are certain authors 
whose style and point of view’ one would 
swear one could not be deceived by. Among 
them is Mr. Frank R. Stockton. He has 
written one book after another, and whether 
the book happened to be a delightful extrava- 
_— of a love story like ‘‘The House of 

artha,’’ or a bundle of whimsicalities like 
“Rudder Grange,” or a farce like ‘‘ The Cast- 
ing Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine,”’ 
one found a humor that was unique and an 
unrivalled imagination for absurd detail, de- 
tails so grotesque and impossible that in any 
other hands they would have seemed far- 
fetched and labored. It would have been in- 
teresting to see what reviews ‘“‘ Kate Bonnet”’ 
would have received had not Mr. Stockton’s 
name been affixed to it—whether it would 
have been passed over among the ruck of his- 
torical romances of the moment, or whether 
Mr. Stockton was Stocktonian enough or the 
critics clever enough to fix the authorship of 
the book correctly. As it is, the attitude of 
reviewers toward this latest book of his is 
amusing. Some are gently apologetic: ‘Mr. 
Stockton is not, perhaps, at his best, but—” 
is the usual tone, while one reviewer looked 
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on “Kate Bonnet ” as a pathetic work, in 
which the hard trials of the virtuous daughter 
of a bloody pirate were touchingly portrayed. 
Indeed, in his latest book, Mr. Stockton seems 
to have set his readers “guessing.” One 
reviewer complained that the pirates were real 
oo. and not Stocktonian pirates at all. 

o one reader’s mind at least, the book re- 
solves itself into an elaborate burlesque of 
the historical romance. 

That ‘‘ Kate Bonnet”’ is out of the line with 
all Mr Stockton’s work everyone agrees, and 
that it needs to be accounted for in some way 
everyone has tacitly admitted; and the ex- 
planation that it is a subtle and well-carried- 
out travesty seems the only admissible one. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Baldwin—The of Judas Iscariot. By 
Aaron Dwight Baldwin. Jamieson- 
Higgins Co. $1.50. 

This is the autobiography and apologia of 

Judas—until recently supposed to be an un- 

worthy member of society, but now, verus 

— Judas, an indubitable hero and martyr. 
ile there are many who would pronounce 

this book crude and its style unstylish, it is 

manifest that the pages were not written for 
them at all. On the other hand, that innu- 
merable company of uncrowned kings and 
queens who demand at least one_thrill per 
chapter, and who regard history from a point 
of view less remote sey that of Dumas, pére, 
than from that of Stubbs, will find here pas- 
turage of clover and rowan. In other words, 
the book should be a commercial success. It 
is interesting throughout. The- reader is 
rushed in breathless haste from one crisis to 

another. The scenes are painted with a 

rough strength that makes amends for other 

faults, and there is action, action on every 
page. 

Cook—The Bride’s Book. By Mrs. E. T. 
Cook. Dutton. $1.50 net. 

A bright, anecdotal book, treating the routine 

phases of a chronic biological phenomenon. 


a of Our Day in their Homes. 
ersonal and Descriptive Interviews. 
Edited, with additions, by Francis Whit- 
ing Halsey. Illustrated. Pott & Co. 
$1.25, net. 
Many of these interviews are already familiar 
to faithful readers of the New York Times 
Saturday Review, in the columns of which 
they have appeared from week to week. Mr. 
Francis W. iiteey. recently editor of the Times 
Saturday Review, contributes an interesting 
and appropriate introduction entitled “Au- 
thorship in America,’ and the illustrations 
ive characteristic portraits and views of 
omes and “dens.” 


Houses—The Book of a Hundred Houses. A 
Collection of Pictures, Plans, and Sug- 
gestions for Householders. Stone. $3.00. 
net. 

A series of somewhat diffuse descriptive ar- 

ticles of varying merit. Many of the pa; 

are sketchy, or even gossipy in tone; w 


ea 
few, notably Mr. Ralph A 


ams Cram’s article 
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on “Japanese Domestic Interiors,” are of 
substantial calibre. The illustrations are 
uniformly bad. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Bridges—Bramble Brae. By Robert Bridges 
(Droch). Scribner, $1.25. 
Of very even texture is the art evinced in the 
weaving of these verses, whose themes are, 
for the most part, furnished by occasions; 
while others are suggested to the author in 
making presentation to friends of various 
books of poetry. Many brief poems are in- 
stances of verse neatly turned and of a single 
idea felicitously presented; for example, this, 
To Chloe”’: 


‘‘ Fair Chloe looked upon the old torn glove, 
Then touched its ragged edges with her 


ry 
And lo! the rent was closed—as if for love 
Sweet healing follows where her touch but 
lingers. 
‘Tf all the rents that follow Chloe’s eyes, 
And all the hearts despairingly defended 
Were healed so soon—we’d straightway 


realize 
That love and life are good as new when 
mended.” 


Riley—Riley Farm Rhymes. By James Whit- 
a Riley. With ictures by Will 
Vawter. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.00. 

We are much mistaken if “the good old- 

fashioned people,’ to whom this volume is 

inscribed (and other people as well), do not 
bury themselves with eep delight in the 
pages of this capitally illustrated Riley. Let 
them hasten to find how their old favorites, 

“The Discouraged Farmer,’ ‘‘ Old-Fashioned 

Roses,” and ‘‘Water-Melon Time,’”’ can re- 

commend themselves anew, with Mr. Vawter’s 

charming home-mirroring pictures as acces- 
sories. 


Sledd—From Cliff and Scaur. A collection of 
verse. By Benjamin Sledd. The 
Watchers of the Hearth. By Benja- 


min Sledd. Arcadian Library. Gorham 
Press. 


A gentle fancy in treasuring both from the Old 


World legen past and from surrounding 
Nature, for its themes, characterizes these two 
volumes from the pen of a Southern writer, 
The latter volume, from ‘“‘The Arcadian Li- 
brary,” has a certain charm of graceful sim- 
plicity that merits the adjective ‘‘ Arcadian.” 


Valentine—The Ship of Silence, and Other 
Poems. By Edward Uffington Valentine. 
Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The poem which gives title to this promising 

volume of verse opens with these impressive 

and long-lingering lines: 


“‘ And though I knew, I shall not know again; 
And though I weary, I must ever wait; 
And though I pray, yet will it not avail!” 


Nor are we disappointed in pursuing the clue 
thus offered, pa leads us through a wonder- 
voyage of sorrow, semi-allegorical, and not 
without its “‘ Ancient Mariner’’ touch of haunt- 
ing mystery. 

Other work in this volume of Mr. Valentine, 
moreover, persuades us that he has not been 
denied participation in the old mysteries of the 
Earth and Nature. Such poems as “The 
Pine Tree,’’ for instance, with its exultant an- 
nouncement: 


. 


“T sing the mountain pine tree—I who know!” 


persuades us to this belief. Again, we are 
convinced that Pan may, indeed, have been 
glimpsed in the manner described by the poet, 
—or that a ‘mountain sibyl’’ has been dis- 
covered by him, 


“Where, from the canyon’s height, 
Upon the air, 
Falls silverly the water’s sunlit veil.” 


The poet not only summons back the old clas- 
sic nature-deities, but heis very apt in creating 
a blithe genti loci of his own; as when, predict- 
ing a “Spirit of the Wheat,” he has thought 
that he has glimpsed, along the surface of the 
green field-sea, 


““A milky shoulder’s dip and gleam, 
Or arms that clasp upon the air, 

An upturned face’s rosy dream, 
Half-bjinded by its sunlit hair.” 


TRAVEL 


De Windt—Finland as It Is. By Harry de 
Windt. Illustrated. London, Murray; 
New York, Dutton. $3.00, net. 

No one who has ever steamed into the spark- 
ling, sail-dotted harbor of Fielsingfors can fail 
to be charmed with the land of Suomi and with 
its cleanly, industrious, and intelligent inhabi- 
tants. ere are few more delightful spots for 
a midsummer—or midwinter—outing than 
Finland, which is easy of access, inexpensive, 
and as yet unspotted by the tourist. Aside 
from Mrs. Tweedie’s scamper through the 
country, there are no English books on Fin- 
land which merit consideration, and hence Mr. 
de Windt’s breezy, readable volume is sin- 
gularly welcome. The author has travelled 
extensively throughout the Grand Duchy, has 
kept his eyes open, and has transcribed his 
impressions in a spirited and entertaining 
vein. The book is copiously illustrated after 
photographs and sketches, and contains much 
information on the topographical, social, and 
industrial features of the country. 

Mr. de Windt has already proved himself an 
excellent traveller through his books on 
Siberia, India, and Alaska; and “the present 
volume will interest those who know already © 
the charms of Finland, as well as those who 
read in anticipation. 





Library Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, af the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 


or under their personal supervision. 


This record is intended to show what books other than 


fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mercantile Library. W. T. Propres, Li- 
brarian. 

Buller’s Campaign. Knox. (Johnson, $4.00.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, $1.50.) 

’Tween YouandI. O’Rell. (Lothrop, $1.20.) 

Siam in the Twentieth Century. Campbell. 
(Arnold, $5.00.) 

The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Old Diaries. Gower. (Scribner, $4.50.) 

Letters of an Enthusiast. Clarke. (McClurg, 
$2.50.) : 

The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox. 
Iichester. (Scribner, 2 vols., $9.00.) 
Commonwealth and Empire. Smith. (Mac- 

millan, 75 cts.) 
Facts and Comments. 
$1.20.) 


Riis. (Macmil- 


Spencer. (Appleton, 
& 


Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library. H. W. 
ParRKER, Librarian. 
A Winter Pilgrimage. Haggard. 
Green & Co., $4.00.) 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Ping-Pong. Parker. (Putnam, 40 cts.) 
Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. Allen. 
(Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 
A Buried Temple. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50.) 
The Deer Family. 
$2.00.) 
Shakespear. Hazlitt. 
Old Diaries. Gower. 
The True Napoleon. 
$3.50.) 
Life and Letters of J. R. Green. 
$4.00.) | 
Most Popular Novels. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
The Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. 
Clure, Phillips & Co., $1.25.) 


(Longmans, 


(Dodd, 


Roosevelt. (Macmillan, 


(Quaritch, $2.25.) 
(Scribner, $4.50.) 
Josselyn. (Russell, 


(Macmillan, 


(Mc- 
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New York Public Library. 
Librarian. 
The Strenuous Life. Roosevelt. 
Co., $1.50.) 
The Story of Manhattan. Hemstreet. 
ner, $1.00, net.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) ‘ 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
The Making of an American. © Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
The Lifeof Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 
vols., $3.75.) 
On the Great Highway. . Creelman. 
rop, $1.20.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


J. K. BrLuincs, 
(Century 
(Scrib- 


Thompson Seton. 


(Doubleday, 


(Harper, 2 


(Loth- 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brooklyn Public Library. 
Librarian. 

The Empire of Business. Carnegie. 
day, Page & Co., $3.50.) 

American Traits. Munsterberg. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

The World Beautiful. 
Brown & Co., $1.25.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25 net.) 

When Old New York Was Young. Hemstreet, 
(Scribner, $1.40.) 

Winter Pilgrimage. 
$4.00.) 

The Next Great Awakening. Strong. (Baker, 
75 cts.) 

Abroad with the Jimmies. Bell. (Page, $1.50.) 

Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 

Little Pilgrimages among the Men who have 
Written Famous Books. Harkins. (Page, 
$1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


Frank P. HI, 
(Double- 
(Houghton, 
Whiting. (Little, 
Addams. 


Haggard. (Longmans, 
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Pratt Institute Free Library. M. W. PLUMMER, 
Librarian. 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
millan, $2.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. 
2 vols, $3.75.) 

The Strenuous Life. 
Co., $1.50.) 

Western Civilization. 
$2.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
Allen. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

The Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. 
mans, $5.00.) 

Democracy and Social Ethics. 
(Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Life Everlasting. Fiske. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bridgeport Public Library. 
Librarian. 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. 
vols., $3.75.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 
The Real Latin Quarter. 
Wagnalls, $1.20.) 
Life of James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 
Old-Time Gardens. Earle. (Macmillan, 
$2.50.) 
Our Houseboat on the Nile. Bacon. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.75.) 
Japan. Mempes. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 
An American with Lord Roberts. 
(Stokes & Co., $1.50.) 
Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. 
Norse Stories. Mabie. 
$1.80.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


(Mac- 
Howells. (Harper, 
Roosevelt. (Century 
Kidd. (Macmillan, 


(Dodd, 


(Long- 
Addams. 


(Houghton, 


AcneEs HItts, 
(Harper, 2 
(McClure, Phil- 


Smith. (Funk & 


Ralph. 


(Harper, $5.00.) 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo Public Library. H. L. ELMEnporr, 
Librarian. 
The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) : 


Riis. (Macmil- 


Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

How the Other Half Lives. 
$1.25.) 

The Life Everlasting. Fiske. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 

Culture and Restraint. 
$1.50.) 

Subconscious Self. 
$1.25.) 

The Next Great Awakening. Strong. (Baker 
& Taylor, 75 cts.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Thompson Seton. 
McClure, Phil- 
Riis. (Scribner, 


(Houghton, 


(Appleton, $2.00.) 
(Revell, 


Black. 


Waldstein. (Scribner, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Public Library. FrepxK. H. Hip, 
Librarian. 

Books on Patriotism. 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
Clurg, $1.50.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. 
rop, $1.20.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Heroines of Fiction. 
2 vols., $3.75.) 

The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. 
& Co., $1.00.) 

Solar Biology. Butler. 
$5.00.) 

The Origin of Species. 
$3.00.) 
; Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50.) 


Hudson. (Mc- 


(Loth- 


Thompson Seton, 


Howells. (Harper. 


Riis. (Macmil- 


(Houghton, Mifflin 
(Esoteric Pub. Co., 


Darwin. (Appleton, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Cleveland Public Library. Wma. H. Brett, 
Librarian. 
Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 
Nature Study and Life. Hodge. (Ginn & 
Co., $1.75.) 

Anticipations. Wells. (Harper, $1.50.) 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. Rocse- 
velt. (Century Co., $2.50.) 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 

Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
The War in South, Africa. 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


(Dodd, 


Doyle. (McClure, 
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Letters of John Richard Green. 
$4.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. 

Little Women. Alcott. 

Bears of Blue River. 
Page & Co., $1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

When Knighthood was in Flower. 

(Bowen-Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Public Library. Henry M. Ut ey, Librarian. 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, 
Mead &-Co., $1.40.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction. 
vols., $3.75.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Life of Napoleon. Watson. 
$2.00.) . 

The Strenuous Life. 
Co., $1.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. 
$1.25.) 

Life of the Spirit. 
Co., $1.25.) 

Captain Jinks. 
Co., $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


HELENA, MONT.. 
Helena Public Library. Mary C. GarpNer, 
Librarian. 
The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Mr. Dooley’s Opinions. 
$1.50.) 
Old-Time Gardens. Earle. (Macmillan, 2.50.) 
A Day with a Tramp. Wyckoff. (Scribner, 
$1.00.) 
A Journeyto Nature. Mowbray. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Animals of the Past. Lucas. 
lips & Co., $2.00.) 
Life in Letters. Hamilton. 
2 vols., $5.00.) 

Isle of the Shamrock. Johnson. 
$2.00.) 

Wanderings in Three Continents. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.50.) 


(Macmillan, 
(Appleton, $2.00.) 


(Roberts, $1.50.) 
Major. (Doubleday, 


Major. 


(Doubleday, 
Riis. (Macmil- 
Howells. (Harper, 2 
(Houghton, 
(Macmillan, 
Roosevelt. (Century 
Trine. (Crowell, 
Mabie. (Dodd, Mead & 


Fitch. (Doubleday, Page & 


(Dodd, 
Thompson Seton. 


Dunne. (Russell, 


(McClure, Phil- 
(Lee & Shepard, 
(Macmillan, 


Burton. 


Most Popular Novel. 
Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. Estuer E. Burpick, 
Librarian. 

Under My Own Roof. Rouse. 
nalls, $1.20.) 

The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Old Bergen. Van Winkle. (Harrison, $2.00.) 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co., $1.00.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

On the Great Highway. 
rop, $1.20.) 

Heroines of Fiction. 
vols., $3.75.) 

Works of Francis Bret Harte. 

Books on Volcanoes. 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan,$1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Public Library. CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, 
Librarian. 

History of Louisiana Purchase. 
(Appleton, $1.25.) 

Corporation Accounting and Auditing. Keis- 
ter. (Burrows Bros., $4.00.) 

Principles of Western Civilization. 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) 

Women of the American Revolution. 
(Jacobs, 2 vols., $3.20.) 

Words and their Ways in English Speech. 
Greenough and Kittredge. (Macmillan, 
$1.10.) 

The College Student and his Problems. 
field. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 

Poetry as a Representative Art. Raymond. 
(Putnam, $1.75.) 

Influence of Christ in Modern Life. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Agnosticism and Religion. Schurman. (Scrib- 
ner, $3.00.) 

First across the Continent. 
ner, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

The Colonials. French. (Doubleday, Page & 

Co., $1.50.) 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 


Public Library. Mary L. Jones, Librarian. 


Up from Slavery. Washington, (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


The Crisis. 


(Funk & Wag- 
Riis. (Macmil- 


(Doubleday, 


(McClure, Phil- 


Creelman. (Loth- 


Howells. (Harper, 2 


Hosmer. 


Kidd. 


Ellet. 


Can- 


Hillis. 


Brooks. (Scrib- 
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The Making of an American. 
lan, $2.00.) . 

Indian Basketry. James. 

Our National Parks. Muir. 
flin & Co., $2.00.) 

Heroines of Fiction.. 
2 vols., $3.75.) 

Lectures and Travels. 
10 vols., $25.00.) 

Songs and Song Writers. Finck. 
$1.50.) 

Passing and Permanent in Religion. 
(Putnam, $1.50.) 

The Spanish-American War. 
per, $2.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


Riis. (Macmil- 


(Malkan, $2.50.) 
(Houghton, Mif- 


Howells.. (Harper, 


Stoddard. (Werner, 


(Scribner, 
Savage. 


Alger. (Har- 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian. 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. 
$2.25.) 

The Symphony of Life. 
ard, $1.25.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Lothrop, 
$1.20.) 

The European Tour. 
Co., $1.50.) 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 

(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

History of the Mississippi Valley. | Hosmer. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.20.) __ 
Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $1.50.) 


(Macmil- 
(Harper, 


Wood. (Lee & Shep- 


(McClure, Phil- 


Allen. (Dodd, Mead & 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Mercantile Library. 
brarian. 

Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50.) 

Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The Conqueror. Atherton. (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) 

The Valley of Decision. 
ner, 2 vols., $2.00.) 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. Doyle. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 


Wharton. (Scrib- 


Joun Asuuurst, Li- 
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The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Analytical Psychology. Witmer. 

$1.50.) 
An Empire of Business. Carnegie. 
day, Page & Co., $3.00.) 
Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 


Balfour. 
(Ginn, 


(Double- 


Most Popular Novel. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & 


Audrey. Johnston. 
Co., $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Public Library. Gerorce T. Crark, Librarian. 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

The Life of Napoleon.. Watson. 
$2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Anticipations. Wells. (Harper, $1.50.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

The Mastery of the Pacific. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

The Rights of Man. Abbott. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
per, $1.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. 
$1.25.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan,$1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


City Library Association. H. C. WELLMAN, 
Inbrartan. 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
lan, $2.00.) 

The Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. 
Mead & Co., $1.40.) 

Ulysses. Phillips. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Thompson Seton. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Plea for a Simpler Life. 
$1.00.) 

The Mastery of the Pacific. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

American Traits. Munsterberg. 
Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

Next Great Awakening. 
Taylor, 75 cts.) 

Mr. Dooley’s Opinions. 
$1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


Colquhoun. 


(Har- 


Trine. (Crowell, 


(Macmil- 


(Dodd, 


Keith. (Macmillan, 
Colquhoun. 
(Doubleday, 
(Houghton, 
Strong. (Baker- 


Dunne. (Russell, 
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Most Popular Novel. 
Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 


Audrey. 
Co., $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. HeLen J. McCatne, Li- 


brarian. 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co., $1.50.) 


A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 


On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 
$3.75.) 


Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


Thompson Seton. 


Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Hand-Book of Nature Study. Lang. (Mac- 
millan, $1.00.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 

Parts of Speech. Matthews. (Scribner, 
$1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Audrey. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50.) 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Public Library. Ezexier K. Munpy, Li- 
brarian. 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Roosevelt. 


(Putnam, $3.00.) 
According to Season. 
cts.) 


Dana. (Scribner, 75 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

The Grand Duchess. Gerard. (Dutton, 2 
vols., $7.50.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 
$12.00.) 

The Life of St. Francis of Assisi. McIlvaine. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 

How to Know the Wild Flowers. Dana. 


(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. 
& Co., $1.50.) 
In Tuscany. Carmichael. 


(McClure, Phillips, 


(Dutton, $3.00.) 


The Critic 


. 









Most Popular Novel. 
The Conqueror. Atherton. 
$1.50.) 


(Macmillan, 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Toronto Public Library. James Bain, Jr., 


Librarian. F 
Cecil Rhodes. Hensman. (Blackwood & 
Son, 12s. 6d., net.) 
Ellen Terry and her Sisters. Pemberton. 


(Pearson, 16s.) 
From the Great Lakes to the Wide West. 


McEvoy. (Briggs, $1.50.) 

Five Stuart Princesses. Rait. (Constable, 
12s. 6d.) 

Commonwealth and Empire. Smith. (Mac- 


millan, 75 cts.) 
Life of Napoleon I. Rose. (Bell & Son, 18s.) 
Ulysses. Crane. (Lane, 4s. 6d., net.) 
From Quebec to Pretoria. McHarg. (Briggs, 
$1.00.) 
Surgeons and their Wonderful Discoveries. 
Holmes. (Partridge, 1s. 6d.) 
Richardson’s War of 1812. Edited. (Cassel- 
man Historica’ Publishing Co., $3.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Dark o’ the Moon. Crockett. 
$1.50.) 


(Harper, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Free Public Library. SAMUEL S. GREEN, 


Librarian. 
The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 
Bird Neighbors. Blanchan. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co., $2.00.) 
Bird Life. Chapman. (Appleton & Co., $2.00.) 


Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, 
$1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

How to Know the Wild Flowers. Dana. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 

Life of James Russell Lowell. Scudder. 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 
Eugene Field. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Lives of the Hunted. Thompson Seton. 

(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
Dorothy Vernon. Major. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 





